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The Chevalier d’ Auriac.’ 


By S. Leverr Years, 
AUTHOR oF ‘THE Honour oF SAVELLI,’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


A SWIM IN THE SEINE, 
WEARING he would be back again in a week, Jacques set out for 


Ezy within an hour of our return to the Rue des Deux Mondes, 
, and his going had removed one weight from my mind, I knew 
' full well that, unless something beyond his control happened, my 
_ business would be faithfully discharged, though I felt I was losing 
a tower of strength when I needed support most as I watched 
him riding along the Malaquais, mounted on the sorrel and 
leading the grey. 

He went out of sight at last, and, now that the momentary 
bustle caused by his departure had ceased, I had leisure to think 
| of what I had heard from de Belin; and those who have read the 
preceding pages, and have formed their judgment as to what was 
my character at that time, can well imagine that I was mentally 


' on the rack, 


The trouble with d’Ayen was bad enough, but united to that 
was Belin’s statement, that she—she was prepared, no matter 
what the consequences were, to give her hand to de Gomeron! 
Had I been in her place death would have been preferable to me 
rather than this alternative; and then I thought of the token she 
had sent back to me—felt that I was being trifled with, and gave 
full rein to my jealous and bitter temper. 

1 Copyright 1896 by & Levett Yeats. 
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To all intents and purposes I was alone in my chamber, and 
yet I could swear that there was an invisible presence at my ear 
that whispered, ‘Fooled! Tricked! She is but as other women 
are, and you have played the quintain for her practice.’ 

By Heaven! If it was so, I would end it all at once, and not 
waste another moment of my life on a heartless coquette! It 
must be so. It wasso. By this time I had got beyond power of 
reason, and jumped to my conclusions like the thrice-blind fool I 
was. Snatching forth the bow from its resting-place over my 
heart, I tore the ribbons asunder, and flung them on the floor 
before me, with a curse at the vanity of womankind that could 
make a plaything of a heart. I would be gone that moment. I 
would leave this country of intrigue and dishonour. In an hour 
I could catch Jacques up, and in ten days we would be on the 
seas, and in that New World, which had not yet time to grow 
wicked, make for myself a fresh life. By God! I would do it! 
My hand was on the bell-rope, when there came a sharp tap at 
the door, and the next moment Ravaillac announced in his low 
voice : 

‘Maitre Palin to wait on Monsieur le Chevalier.’ 

I pulled myself together with an effort, and advanced to meet 
my old friend as he came in. 

‘At last! I have been expecting you hourly for some time.’ 

‘I could not come, chevalier. I will explain in 2 moment.’ 

‘First sit down. Take that chair there near the window; it 
commands a good view.’ 

‘Monsieur does not need this ?’ 

It was Ravaillac’s voice that broke in upon us, and he himself 
stood before me, holding out on a salver the ribbons of the torn 
bow. Civil as the question was, there was something in his tone 
that made me look at him sharply. It seemed to me, as I looked 
up, that a faint smile vanished between his bloodless lips like a 
spider slipping back into a crevice.’ 

I could, however, see no trace of impertinence in the long 
sallow face, and the whole attitude of my new follower was one of 
submissive respect. I fancied, therefore, that I had made a 
mistake, and put it down to the state of mental agitation I was in 
at the time. 

‘No,’ [ answered him; ‘you can fling it away. And in future 
you need not ask me about such trifles.’ 

‘Very well, monsieur, I will remember, and with a bow he 
moved towards the door, the salver in his hand, 
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* Ravaillac,’ I called out after him. 

‘ Monsieur.’ 

‘On second thoughts do not throw that away. I did not—I 
mean, please leave it there on the table.’ 

‘ Monsieur,’ and, laying down the salver, he stepped out of the 
room. 

‘I see you have changed your livery with your old servant, 
chevalier,’ said Palin, sipping at his wine, as the man went out, 
closing the door carefully and softly behind him. 

‘Not so. Jacques has merely gone away temporarily on some 
business of importance. In fact he left to-day, shortly before you 


came, and this man, or rather youth, has been lent to me by a 
friend,’ 


‘ And his name is Ravaillac ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘An uncommon name for a man of his class.’ 

‘ Perhaps—but these men assume all kinds of names. He is, 
however, better educated than the usual run of people in his 
position, and bears an excellent character, although he has been 
a Flagellant, from which complaint he has recovered.’ 

‘Most of them do, And now, my good friend, let us dismiss 
Ravaillac, and tell me how you progress.’ 

For a moment it was in me to tell him all, to say that I had 
abandoned a worthless cause, and that I could do no more, ‘as I 
was leaving France at once. Mechanically I stretched out’ my 
hand towards the tags of ribbon on the table, and my fingers 
closed over them. What was I to say? I could not answer 
Palin. Through the now darkening room I could see his earnest 
features turned towards me for reply, and behind it there moved 
in the shadow the dim outline of a fair face set in a mass of 
chestnut hair, and the violet light from its eyes seemed to burn 
through my veins. My tongue was stilled, and I could say 
nothing. At length he spoke again. 

‘Do I gather from your silence that you have failed ?’ 

‘No—not so—but little or nothing could be done, as the King 
has only just come; and then ’ I stopped. 

‘ And then—what ?’ 

‘It seems that Madame has changed her mind.’ 

‘I do not follow you. Do you know what you are saying ?” 
His tone was coldly stern. 

My temper began to rise at this. I put down the ribbons and 
said; ‘ Yes, I think I do—or else why has Madame come to Paris, 


B2 
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and what is this story I hear about a Monsieur de Gomeron? If 
that is true it ends the matter.’ 

I got up as I spoke, and began to pace the room in my excite- 
ment. 

‘Had I been twenty years younger, Monsieur d’Auriac, I would 
have paraded you for what you have said; but my cloth and my 
age forbid it. My age, not because it has weakened my arm, but 
because it has taught me to think. My young friend, you are a 
fool.’ 

‘I know I have been,’ I said bitterly, ‘but I shall be so no 
longer.’ 

‘And, in saying so, confirm yourself in your folly. Are you so 
beside yourself that you condemn unheard! Sit down, man, and 
hear what I have to say. It will not keep you long. You can 
leave Paris five minutes after, if you like.’ 

I came back to my seat, and Palin continued : 

‘You appear to be offended at Madame de la Bidache’s coming 
to Paris?’ 

‘I am not offended—lI have no right to be.’ 

‘Well, it will interest you to hear that her coming to Paris 
was forced. That practically we are prisoners.’ 

‘You mean to say that he—the King—has gone as far as 
that !’ 

‘I mean what I say—Madame cannot leave her hotel, except 
to go to the Louvre, without his permission.’ 

‘ But this is infamous!’ 

‘In an almost similar case this was what the daughter of De 
Coeuvres said, and yet she died Duchesse de Beaufort. But are 
you satisfied now ?’ 

‘I am, I said ina low tone, and then, with an effort, ‘ but there 
is still the other matter.’ 

‘You are exacting—are you sure you have a right to ask 
that ?’ 

Luckily, it was too dark for Palin to see my eyes turn to the 
tangle of crushed ribbons on the table. How much did the 
Huguenot know ?. I could not tell, and after all I had no right 
to ask the question I had, and said so. 

‘IT have no right, but, if it is true, it means that the affair is at 
an end.’ 

‘If it is true?’ 

‘Then itis not?’ My heart began to beat faster, 
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‘I did not say so. Remember that the alternative is Monsieur 
le Baron d’Ayen.’ 

‘ There is another.’ 

‘ And that is ?’ 

‘ Death.’ 

‘We are Huguenots,’ he answered coldly, ‘and believe in the 
word of God. We do not kill our souls.’ 

‘Great Heavens! man! Tell me if itis true or not? Donot 
draw this out. In so many words, is Madame de la Bidache 
pledged to de Gomeron ?’ 

‘Most certainly not, but Biron and her nearest relative, 
Tremouille, have urged it on her as a means of escape. She has, 
however, given no answer.’ 

‘Then de Belin was wrong ?’ 

‘If you mean that the Comte de Belin said so, then he had 
no authority for the statement.’ 

I took back the ribbons from the table and thrust them into 
their old resting-place, my face hot with shame at my unworthy 
suspicions. 

‘Palin,’ I said, ‘ you were right. I am a fool.’ 

‘You are,’ he answered, ‘exactly what your father was before 
you at your age.’ 

‘My father—you knew him ?’ 

‘ Yes—Raoul de Breuil, Sieur d’Auriac, and Governor of Pro- 
vence. We were friends in the old days, and I owed him my life 
once, as did also Henry the Great, our King and master—in the 
days of his youth.’ 

‘And you never told me this?’ 

‘I have told you now. I owe the house of Auriac my life 
twice over, and I recognise in this, as in all things, the hand of 
God. Young man, I have watched you, and you are worthy—be 
of good courage.’ He stretched out his hand, and I grasped it in 
silence. 

‘See here,’ he continued ; ‘I have come to you like a thief in 
the twilight, because I have that to say which is for you alone, 
It is useless to appeal to the King. Our only chanceis flight, and 
we have no one to rely on but you. Will you help us—help 
Madame ?’ 

‘Why need to ask? Have I not already said so? Am I not 
ready to die, if need be, to save her?’ 

‘You are now,’ he said, ‘ but I will not press that point. Then 
we, or rather I, can count on you?’ 
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‘To the end of my sword ; but does not Madame know of this ?’ 

‘Not yet. Should it fall through there would be only another 
bitter disappointment for her. It is, moreover, an idea that has 
but shaped itself with me to-day.’ 

‘ Where do you propose going ?’ 

‘To Switzerland. There we would be safe, and there they are 
of our faith.’ 

‘Remember, Maitre Palin, that I am not.’ 

‘Look into your own heart and tell me that again at another 
time. Can you count on a sword or two?’ 

‘If Jacques were only here!’ I exclaimed. And then, remem- 
bering my new man’s reputation, ‘They say Ravaillac is good, 
and I have a friend’—I bethought me of Belin—‘ upon whom I 
think I could rely.’ 

‘Better one blade of steel than two of soft iron, chevalier. 
We must do what we can with what we have.’ . 

‘When do you propose starting ?’ 

‘On the night of the féte at the Louvre.’ 

‘ And we meet ?’ 

‘ Under the three limes in the Tuileries at compline.’ 

‘I have but one horse at present—we must have more.’ 

‘That is not hard—TI will settle that with Pantin. He knows 
the spot exactly, and will have horses in readiness and guide you 
there, if need be.’ } 

‘I know it too, and will not fail you. God grant us suc- 
cess.’ 

‘Amen!’ 

There was a silence of a moment, and then Palin arose. ‘It 
grows darker and darker,’ he said ; ‘I must go now—adieu ! ’—and 
he held out his hand. 

‘Not yet good-bye,’ I said. ‘I will accompany you to the end 
of the Malaquais at any rate. Ho! Ravaillac! My hat and 
cloak !’ 

There was no answer; but it seemed as if there was the sound 
of a stumble on the stairs outside the closed door, and then all 
was still. 

‘Diable! That sounds odd,’ I exclaimed ; ‘and ’tis so dark 
here I can hardly lay hands on anything. Oh! Here they are— 
now ccme along.’ 

As I opened the door to lead the way out I saw a flash of light 
on the staircase, and Madame Pantin appeared, bearing a lighted 
candle in her hand. 
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‘I was coming to light your room, monsieur,’ she said. 

‘Tt is good of you; but what is my new knave doing?’ 

‘If Monsieur will step towards the loft, near Couronne’s stall, 
he will see that Ravaillac is absorbed in his devotions—perhaps 
Maitre Palin would care to see also?’ 

‘Not I, said Palin. 

‘But, at any rate, his devotions should not interfere with his 
duties,’ I burst out; ‘it will take but a minute to bring him to 
his senses. Excuse me for a moment, Palin—Madame will see 
you as far as the door, and I will join you there.’ 

And without waiting for a reply I ran down towards the stables, 
and on coming there heard the voice of someone groaning and 
sobbing. Peering up into the darkness of the loft above me, I 
could see nothing, but heard Ravaillac distinctly, as he writhed in 
a mental agony and called on God to save him from the fires of 
hell. The first thought that struck me was that the youth was 
ill, and, clambering up the ladder that led to the loft, I found 
him there in the dim light, kneeling before a crucifix, beating 
at his heart, and calling on himself*as the most miserable of 
sinners. 

* Ravaillac !’—and I put my hand on his shoulder—‘ what ails 
you, man? Are you ill?’ He turned his face up towards me; it 
was paler than ever, and he screamed out, ‘My hour is come— 
leave me—leave me! Our Lady of Sorrows, intercede for me, for 
I know not how to pray,’ and with a half-smothered howl he fell 
forwards on his face before the crucifix, and, clasping it with both 
hands, began to sob out his entreaties to God anew. I saw that 
it was useless wasting further time on him, and that he had been 
taken with one of those frenzy fits that had before driven him to 
the Flagellants. I left him, therefore, to come to himself, and 
muttering that Belin might have told me of this foible, came 
backwards down the ladder to find that Palin and Madame Pantin 
had followed me, and were but a few yards away. 

‘Did you hear?’ I asked, as I joined them; ‘is it not 
strange ?’ 

‘He is wrestling with the enemy,’ said Palin. ‘Let him be.’ 

‘ He is a traitor,’ burst out Annette. ‘ Monsieur le Chevalier, I 

would send him packing to-night.’ 
‘I can hardly do that,’ I said, ‘and, besides, agony such as 
that young man is passing through does not mark a traitor.’ 
‘As Monsieur pleases,’ she answered, and then rapidly in my 
ear, ‘ Were it not for someone else’s sake I_would let you go your 
own way. Beware of him, I say.’ 
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‘Corbleu ! dame Annette! why not speak plainly? We are 
all friends here.’ 

But she only laughed mirthlessly, and led the way towards the 
door. 

I accompanied Palin to the end of the Malaquais, speaking of 
many things on the way, and finally left him, as he insisted on 
my coming no further. So much had happened during the day, 
however, that I determined to cool my brain with a walk, and m7 
intention was to cross the river and return to my lodging by the 
Pont aux Meunniers. 

I hailed a boat, therefore, and was soon on the other side of 
the Seine, and, flinging my cloak over my arm, set off at a round 
pace, Annette’s warning about Ravaillac buzzing in my head with 
the insistence of a fly. As I passed the Louvre I saw that the 
windows were bright with lights, and heard the strains of music 
from within. They were as merry within as I was sad without, 
and I did not linger there long. Keeping to the right of St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois, I passed by the Magasins de Louvre, and 
then, slackening my pace, strolled idly down the Rue de St. 
Antoine. Down this great street it seemed as if the coming of 
the King had awakened the good citizens to life again, for there 
were lights at nearly all the windows, though the street itself was 
in darkness, except at the spots where a lantern or two swung on 
ropes stretched across the road, and lit up a few yards dimly around 
them. A few steps further brought me almost opposite a large 
house, over the entrance to which was a transparent signboard 
with a row of lamps behind it, and I saw I had stumbled across 
More’s, the eating and gaming house kept by the most celebrated 
traiteur in Paris. I had a mind to step in, more out of curiosity 
than anything else, when, just as I halted in hesitation before the 
door, two or three masked cavaliers came out singing and laugh- 
ing, and in the foremost of them I had no difficulty in recognising 
the old reprobate, d’Ayen. Much as I would have avoided a 
quarrel, it could not be helped, for I had the door, and it was 
certainly my right to enter. They, however, ranged themselves 
arm-in-arm before me, and, being in wine, began to laugh and 
jeer at my sombre attire. 

‘Does Monsieur le Huguenot think there is a préche here?’ 
said d’Ayen, bowing to me in mockery as he lifted his plumed hat. 

I determined to show in my answer that I knew them. 


‘Let me pass, Monsieur d’Ayen,’ I said coldly. ‘We have too 
much between us to quarrel here,’ 
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He knew me well enough, but pretended surprise. 

‘Corbeuf! Monsieur le Chevalier, and so it isyou! Gentle- 
men, allow me to present to you Monsieur le Chevalier d’Auriac, 
with whom I have an argument that we never could bring to a 
conclusion. We disagreed on the subject of landscape gardening.’ 

It was a hard pill to swallow, but I had made up my mind to 
retreat. The Edict was fresh; a conflict there would have meant 
complete disaster ; and there would be no chance for escape, as the 
passage was getting crowded. 

‘I remember perfectly,’ I said, carrying on d’Ayen’s feint, ‘ but 
I am not prepared to discuss the matter now. I must go back to 
take some notes to refresh my memory.’ 

The man was blown with wine. He thought I feared him, 
and my words, which roused his companions to scornful laughter, 
made him do a foolish thing. 

‘At least take a reminder with you,’ and he flung his soft, 
musk-scented glove i in my face. 

‘A ring! aring!’ roared twenty voices, and, before I knew 
where I was, I was in the centre of a civcle i in the passage, the 
slight figure of d’Ayen before me, and the point of his rapier 
glinting like a diamond—now in quarte, now in tierce. 

He was of the old school of Dominic, and came at me with a 

‘ca! ea!’ and a flourish, springing back like a cat to avoid the 
return. Had I been taught the use of the small sword by any 
less master than Touchet it would have gone hard with me, but, 
as it was, the third pass showed me the game was mine. The 
din around us was beyond description, for whilst More and his 
men were struggling to get close enough to separate us, the on- 
lookers kept thrusting the hotel people back, and oaths, shrieks, 
wagers, screams for the watch, and half-a-hundred different 
exclamations and challenges were shouted out at once. I had no 
time to look around me, for, old as he was, my opponent displayed 
uncommon activity, and I could not but admire his courage. 
Coxcomb and fool, dishonoured though he was, under his flowered 
vest was no craven heart, and I spared him once for his age and 
twice for his spirit. But now came the warning cry of ‘ Watch! 
the watch!’ behind me. D’Ayen thrust low in tierce; the parry 
was simple, and I pinked him through the shoulder-joint—I could 
have hit him where I liked at that moment. He dropped his 
sword with a curse, and I found myself the next moment in a 
general mélée, for the watch were using no mild measures to force 
an entrance, and there was a fine to-do in consequence, 
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Someone—I know not who—at this juncture cut the silken 
eord by which a huge ornamental lantern was hung above our 
heads. It fell with a crash, and in a moment we were in semi- 
darkness. I took the opportunity to dash forwards, flatten myself 
against the wall, and, by dint of a little management, and more 
good luck, succeeded in getting within a yard or so of the door. 
Here, taking my occasion, I made a sudden spring forwards, up- 
setting a man in front of me, and dashed off down the street. 
Unfortunately, I was not so quick but that I was seen and 
instantly pursued by a portion of the watch on guard outside. 

There was nothing for it but to run. Fast as I went, however, 
there were good men behind me, and I could not shake them off, 
though the streets were in gloom. The worst of the matter, how- 
ever, was that the watch was being constantly reinforced by 
amateur guardians of the peace. Everyone who happened to be 
passing, or heard the noise, seemed to think it his duty to join in 
the chase, and it was with a fine following that I headed towards 
the river. Heaven knows how I cursed my folly at having put 
my nose into More’s, and I redoubled my pace as I heard, from 
the shouts to the right and to the left of me, that I was practically 
hemmed in, and that my only chance was to take to the river. 
They were close up to me when I reached the bank a few yards 
below the Pont aux Meunniers, and without further hesitation I 
plunged in, and the bubbling and seething of the water brought 
the yell of disappointment from the bank faintly to my ears. The 
set of the stream was towards the opposite shore, and in five seconds 
I was in pitch darkness, though, looking back over my shoulder 
as I struck out, I could see, by the lanterns that some carried, 
the watch and the volunteer brigade dancing with anger at my 
escape; but none of them dared to follow. 

I had to swim with a will, for the current was swift; but at 
length I reached my own side of the river—drenched, it is true, 
but safe for the present. When I reached my lodging Pantin 
opened the door to me. 

‘ Ciel !’ he exclaimed, as ke saw me wet and dripping. ‘What 
has happened ?’ 

‘I have had a swim in the Seine, Pantin; say nothing about 
it.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MONSIEUR RAVAILLAC DOES NOT SUIT. 


In the excitement attendant on my scuffle with d’Ayen and the 
subsequent events, ending in my escape from the clutches of the 
watch, I had for the moment clean forgot Ravaillac’s fit of frenzy. 
I slept profoundly, and towards morning was half awakened by an 
uneasy feeling that there was someone in the room, This passed 
away ; but a short time after I awoke with a start, and looking 
around saw Ravaillac bending over some of my things which were 
lying in a corner of the room. As I looked at him the full recol- 
lection of his strange behaviour came back to me, and, a slight 
movement on my part attracting his attention, he bade me a civil 
good-morning. He made no mention, however, of his illness, nor 
did he excuse himself in any way, but set about his duties in a 
quiet, cat-like manner. 

Whilst he moved softly about, I began to piece together the 
noise of the stumble I had heard outside my door when about to 
set out with Palin, with Madame Pantin’s warning and the scene 
in the loft. It struck me that his seizure might after all be a 
blind, and I determined to question the man, and, by watching 
the play of his features and noting his manner of reply, try and 
discover if there was anything to show that my idea was correct. 

Pretending, therefore, to be unaware of what had passed, I 
asked : 

‘How was it you were not in to receive me last night, 
Ravaillac ?’ 

There was a quick up-and-down movement of the long grey 
eyes, and he answered : 

‘I was ill, monsieur; I trust Monsieur le Chevalier is not 
hurt ?’ 

‘Hurt! Why should I be?’ 

‘ Monsieur will pardon me, but I thought it possible.’ 

‘How so?’ 

‘Monsieur’s clothes were dripping wet when I first came in, 
and his rapier stained full six inches from the point when I drew 
it out of its sheath to clean it this morning. It looked like an 
arm-thrust, and I thought——’ 

‘Never mind what you thought. I had a slight affair last 
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night, but was not hurt.’ It was clear to me that he was trying 
to carry the war into my country, as it were, by counter-questions 
to mine. I therefore cut him short, and added; 

‘Your illness came and went very suddenly. Are you often 
taken that way ?’ 

‘Then Monsieur knows——’ 

‘A great many things, perhaps; but kindly answer my 
question.’ 

It may have been fancy or not; but it seemed to me that, as 
once before, I saw the wraith of a smile flit stealthily along his 
thin lips. He was standing in front of me, holding my rapier, 
and his eyes were bent down on the polished steel hilt as [ 
spoke. 

At first he made no answer, and I repeated my question. This 
time he looked me full in the face, and the whole expression of 
the man changed—his cheeks paled, his eyes dilated, his voice 
took a shrill pitch. 

‘T cannot tell, monsieur. It comes and goes like the wind. 
There is a Fear that falls on me—a Fear and something, I know 
not what, beside; but all before my eyes is red—red as if it rained 
blood—and then a myriad of devils are whispering in my ears, 
and there is no safety for me but the cross and prayer. It has 
passed now—God be thanked! Will Monsieur not take his 
sword ?’ 

His voice dropped again to its low, soft note as he ended, and 
handed me my rapier. I buckled it on, thinking to myself, ‘My 
friend, you are either a lunatic at large or a finished actor. In 
either case you won’t do for me.’ I said no more, however, but 
when he gave me my hat he asked : 

‘Will Monsieur require me in attendance ?’ 

‘Yes. I go to the Hotel de Belin, and I trust this will be the 
last of your attacks whilst you are with me. The Comte told me 
you had been a Flagellant, but had recovered.’ 

‘I have been well for a long time, monsieur,’ he answered, 
taking my humour—‘ I will try and get ill no more.’ 

‘I am glad of that. Saddle Couronne. I go out at once— 
you can follow on foot.’ 

* Monsieur.’ 

The next moment he was gone, and I heard him running down 
the stairs. It would take a few minutes to get Couronne ready, 
but I followed him down at once, as I had an inquiry to make 
from Madame Pantin. I heard someone moving below in the 
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kitchen, and, thinking it was dame Annette, called down the 
winding stair : 

‘ Madame—Madame Pantin !’ 

‘Madame is out ; but is there anything I can do for Monsieur ?’ 
And the notary appeared below, adim outline, clad in his dressing= 
gown, with a woollen cap on his head. 

I went down to him and asked: 

‘Pantin, do you know if Ravaillac was out last night ?’ 

‘I would have told Monsieur there and then when he catne in 
from his swim in the Seine. No, for I watched, and saw him 
sleeping in the loft.’ 

‘ Are you sure?’ 

‘As I am of being here.’ 

‘Thanks! Madame is out early ?’ 

‘She has gone to the Rue Varenne ; but, monsieur, be careful 
of that Ravaillac.’ 

I nodded my head, and then, raising my voice : ‘I dine at the 
Two Ecus as usual—good day!’ 

‘Good day, monsieur !’ 

Couronne was at the door, Ravaillac at her head, and, mount- 
ing, I went at a walking pace towards the Pont au Change, my 
servant a yard or so behind. It was my intention to see de Belin, 
to ask him to find out if I was in any danger owing to last night’s 
folly or misadventure—call it what you will—and to beg his advice 
on the course I was to pursue. 

I had been recognised by d’Ayen. My name was known to 
those with him, and any trouble with the Hétel de Ville meant 
hopeless disaster. I had almost made up my mind to conceal my- 
self somewhere until the day of flight, but, before taking any 
action, thought it advisable to consult my friend, and to return 
Ravaillac to his service, 

On my way to the Rue de Bourdonnais, however, I began to 
turn the matter of Ravaillac over again in my mind, and found 
myself between the hedge and the ditch. If I got rid of him, 
the man, if he was a spy, could watch me in secret ; if I kept him 
with me, the same thing happened. After all, whilst with me he 
had greater opportunities, and the less of the two evils was to be 
rid of him—yes, it would be better so. 

Imagine my disappointment when reaching his hotel to find 
that Belin was out! Vallon begged me to wait, explaining that 
his master had been absent for so long a time that his return 
would be but a matter of minutes. He had supped out the night 
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before with de Vitry, the captain of the Scots Guards, and M. le 
Grand, had come back late, and gone forth very early in the morn- 
ing, and it was now full time he was back. 

I determined therefore to wait, though every moment was of 
importance to me, and, after a half-hour of patience in an easy 
chair, rose and walked towards the window, to while away the time 
by watching what was going on below. One of the heavy brocade 
curtains was half drawn, and without thinking of it I came up 
towards that side, and looked out from behind its cover. It 
struck me as strange that my horse was without the gate, instead 
of being within the courtyard, and Ravaillac, with the reins thrown 
over his shoulder, was engaged in converse with a cavalier whose 
‘back was turned to me, and whose head was entirely concealed by 
his broad-brimmed hat and long plumes. 

But the tall, straight figure, with its stretch of shoulder, could 
not be mistaken. It was de Gomeron to a certainty, and my 
doubts on the point were soon at rest. Keeping as far as possible 
within the shadow of the curtain, I watched them for full five 
minutes whilst they conversed together earnestly, and then some- 
thing changed hands between them. Finally, the cavalier left 
Ravaillac with a nod to his salute, and crossed over to the other 
side of the road, where a mounted lackey was holding his horse, 
As he gained the saddle he turned his face towards me for an 
instant. There was no shadow of doubt left. It was de Gomeron, 
and it was clear that there was more between the free-lance and 
Ravaillac than there should be ;'and also I was convinced, I know 
not how, that what had passed between them touched me, and 
was not for my good. What object the man had to play traitor 
I cannot say ; but I do know that there are some natures to whom 
double dealing is as their skin, and-whom nothing can turn from 
falsehood and chicane. 

Be this as it may, I knew at any rate the grass where one 
viper lay, and made up my mind to blunt his fangs without any 
further delay. 1 gave de Belin another half-hour, and then, call- 
ing Vallon, left a message with him, begging my friend to see me 
at my lodging on a matter of the utmost moment. As soon as I 
was in the saddle I bent forwards, and, looking Ravaillac full in 
the face, said: ‘My friend, you have too many acquaintances for 
my service; I return you from this moment to Monsieur le 
Compte.’ 


‘I do not understand, monsieur,’ he began to stammer; but I 
eut bim short. 
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‘I spoke clearly enough. I do not require your services 
further. You are discharged. Take this,’ and flinging him a 
couple of gold pieces, which the scoundrel swooped at like a hawk, 
I turned the mare’s head and trotted off. 

I made a short cut down a side street, and in so doing had an 


’ opportunity of taking a last look at my man. He was standing 


talking to Vallon, and moving his hands in my direction. 

‘Reeling out lies by the dozen, I muttered to myself. ‘If I 
mistake not, there will be another place lost to you by sundown.’ 

I let myself in by the stable entrance, and, after attending to 
Couronne, entered the house. There was apparently not a soul 
within. I sought the lower apartments, in the hope of finding 
either the notary or his wife, to explain to them my action in 
regard to Ravaillac ; but neither of them was visible. There was 
no answer to my call. There could not be a soul in the house. 

I determined, therefore, to go up to my room and await de 
Belin’s coming, and on my opening the door of my sitting-room 
saw, to my surprise, a man apparently dozing in my armchair. 
The noise of my entrance awoke him. He jumped up, and I 
recognised my friend. 

‘Belin! what good wind has blown you here? But how did 
you come in? There is no one in the house ?’ 

‘There was when I came in, my friend. Do you know’— 
and he looked me in the face—‘ you have made a mess of things.’ 

‘You know already! Belin, I have just been to see you about 
it. The whole affair was forced on me.’ 

‘Partly. It was lucky I was there, and sober enough to 
think of cutting the cord of the lamp. You vanished, as I 
thought you would, and I have been attending to your affairs 
since then; any other man would have been laid by the heels 
ere this, but the stars fought for you.’ 

‘ Any other man who had not a friend like you, Lisois. But do 
you really mean that I am safe from arrest ?’ 

‘I think so, from any count under the Edict of Blois; but I 
had a devil of a dance. First of all, the catchpoles insisted upon 
turning their attentions towards me, and I only got off on the 
testimony of M. le Baron, who after all is but scratched, though 
spoiling for revenge. Then I rushed off to de Villeroi; but he, 
full of his new office as governor of the Hotel, hummed and 
hawed—would hear of nothing, he said, until you were provided 
with a lodging in Fort l’Eveque, and talked big of the law and its 
course. However, I had an argument to persuade him: little 
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birds twitter odd things into the ears of a chamberlain, sometimes, 
and he agreed to hold over the matter for a few hours until I had 
seen the King.’ 

‘The King!’ 

‘Why not, mon ami? With the first streak of light I went 
to see a friend who shall be nameless, but is a power in the land, 
An hour later I was at the Louvre and at his Majesty’s bedside. 
Henry was in high good humour. He had won nine thousand 
crowns last night from the invincible Portuguese, de Pimental. 
Almost as great a victory as Arques, he said. I related the whole 
of the circumstances without mentioning your name, and, pledging 
my word that d’Ayen would be about by this afternoon, begged 
for a pardon.’ 

‘But the King of course asked for my name.’ 

‘Of course he did, and, in reply, I said I would bring you in 
person to the Louvre this afternoon: then by good chance Sully 
himself came in. His lands of Muret march with mine, and Mon- 
seigneur is my very good friend. The King began to put him the 
case, to which Sully listened without a movement, except an 
occasional glance at a roll of documents in his hand, and when 
Henry finished said, with a smile: 

‘“ A trifle, sire, that may well be left to M. de Villeroi ; perhaps, 
however, sire, your Majesty might agree to de Belin’s petition. 
There is a spice of mystery about it, which even interests me. I 
have, however, brought these papers on the Gabelle.”. 

‘“ Diable! Salty, but hardly a relish—let it be as you wish, 
Belin ; and now for my salt without any soup.” I took the hint, 
as may be imagined, and went straight back to Villeroi, and the 
matter being now in the hands of the King, he will of course take 
no action.’ 

‘You have been goodness itself.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, let that rest! All that you have to do now 
is to come with me this afternoon, put your case to the King, and 
I lay a hundred crowns to a tester you hear no more—of the little 
affair of last night.’ 

As he said this, looking me full in the face, with a peculiar 
stress on the last words of his speech, a sudden light came upon 
me. Sully’s lands marched with those of de Belin. They were 
friends. Sully did not, for reasons of his own, wish it known that 
he took an interest in my mission, and the rest was easy to guess. 

‘Pardieu! That little thrust through the sword arm of 
M. le Baron is, after all, not so unlucky—eh! Belin? At least, 
for our very good lord of Muret and Villebon.’ 
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But Lisois only laughed in reply, as he said: ‘ Add a cat fall- 
ing on its feet from a church steeple to your scutcheon, d’Auriac. 
Shall I get Rouge Croix to prick the new coat of arms?’ 

‘As you will; you have made my heart, which was heavy as 
lead, light once more—I feel now that I am not playing a hope- 
less game.’ : 

‘The proper feeling to have, whatever the hazard be. With all 
your northern blood, d’Auriac, you should not have so many 
nerves.’ 

‘You forget my mother was of the south.’ 

‘True, of the Foix Candale. You will die a Huguenot. But 
I must be going. Meet me at the Rue de Bourdonnais at one, 
exactly, and I will take you to the Louvre, and now good-bye!’ 
He rose and gave me his hand. 

‘ But, surely, there is no need for you to go now? Dine with 
me at my ordinary ; I have much to tell you.’ 

Tap! tap! tap! It was dame Annette’s little knock at my 
door, and I knew it was something of import that had brought 
her to my room. 

‘One moment, Belin!’ and, opening the door, I saw Madame 
Pantin standing there in breathless agitation. 

‘What is it, madame? Come in, and speak freely; there is 
only my friend the Comte de Belin here.’ 

‘It is nothing, monsieur,’ she said loudly, and then, dropping 
her voice to a whisper, ‘ Ravaillac was out last night. Pantin was 
deceived. I have come up to tell you so at once: be rid of him. 
I am asked to tell you this by a friend.’ 

‘A hundred thanks! I have parted: with him, and he will 
not trouble us more. But who is this friend who takes so great 
an interest in me?’ 

‘You have company, monsieur,’ she answered, with a bobbing 
courtesy ; ‘I will not intrude longer.’ And, without another word, 
she turned and went away. 

When I looked back, Belin was smoothing the plumes in his 
hat and laughing. ‘I heard every word, d’Auriac. So Ravaillac 
is a mouchard, is he? And you have sent bim back to me.’ 

‘I have,’ I answered, and then I told my friend what had 
happened. 

His face was grave enough when I ended. 

‘So that explains one thing,’ he muttered to himseif, tapping 
the point of his boot with the end of his sheathed rapier, and then, 


looking up, said slowly, ‘You were right, and he shall sleep in 
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Fort l’Eveque to-night. No, I cannot stay. Be punctual—and see 
here. He came close up to me, and rested his hand on my 
shoulder. 

‘Though you do not know it, your game forms part of a 
bigger game played for higher stakes. There are those who love 
France, and would have no more madness such as that over poor 
Gabrielle—we are helping you with heart and soul. Be punctual 
—and adieu. No, I can goout by myself; do not trouble to come 
down.’ 

He was gone, and I paced up and down for a quarter of an 
hour, feeling like a pawn that some unseen hand was moving 
hither and thither on the chessboard of intrigue. And then I 
went to my solitary dinner at the Two Ecus. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LOUVRE, 


Ir wanted full ten minutes to the hour when I rode through the 
gates of the Hotel de Belin, and a moment or so after was 
with my friend. He was standing in the great hall as I entered, 
in the midst of a small but brilliantly dressed group of cavaliers. 
On my being announced, however, he came forward to meet me 
with outstretched arms. 

‘ Pardieu !’ he exclaimed, stepping back a half-pace after our 
greeting, ‘so you have dropped the Huguenot? We poor devils 
will have but a bad time of it if you turn courtier,’ 

‘Is that likely?’ I asked, a little bitterly, and then, in a 
low tone, ‘have you made Ravaillac safe?’ 

‘He has made himself safe,’ he whispered ; ‘he is gone.’ 

‘Gone ?’ 

‘Yes—vanished. Itis, perhaps, best so. We will discuss him 
later,’ and, raising his voice, ‘come, let me present you to my 
friends,’ and he led me up to his companions, who, gathered in a 
little knot near the huge fireplace, stood surveying us with a weil- 
bred curiosity. 

‘Gentlemen, permit me to introduce my old comrade, the 
Chevalier d’Auriac—the Duc de Bellegarde, whom we all call M. le 
Grand, the Vicomte de Vitry, the Seigweur de Valryn, andthe 
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Chevalier d’Aubusson, who, like you, d’Auriac, is new to the 
court.’ 

‘And who is delighted to meet with an old acquaintance, and 
trusts that M. de Preaulx is in as good a way.’ 

‘ As the company from Paradise—eh, chevalier?’ I put in. 

‘ Fairly hit,’ exclaimed the lieutenant, and then he must needs 
tell the story of our little adventure, at which there was much 
laughter, and it was easy to see that the Marshal and Zamet had 
no friends in the Rue de Bourdonnais. 

‘Come, gentlemen,’ said de Belin, ‘if we delay longer we shall 
miss the cinque-pace—one health round, and let us start.’ 

As he spoke a number of long-necked glasses filled with the 
wine of Champagne were brought to us. Holding his glass high 
above his head, de Belin called out: 

‘ Gentlemen—the King.’ 

The toast was drunk with a cheer in which my voice alone was 
still; but I joined with the others in shivering my glass to frag- 
ments on the white marble of the floor, and then, a gay, laughing 
crowd, we took horse for the Louvre. 

As we trotted along I could not help wondering te myself at 
my own outward gaiety, and whether the same bright mask 
covered thoughts as dark as mine in my companions’ hearts. Who, 
on looking at de Belin and hearing the frivol of his talk, or on 
casting a glance at the red and honest face of de Vitry, would 
imagine that these men were hilt-deep in the intrigues of the 
court? Perhaps the stately Bellegarde, the cynical lord of Valryn, 
the Thersites of his day, whose ribald tongue had silenced even 
de Sancy, and that devil-may-care d’Aubusson, were up to the 
elbows in the same pie! 

Absorbed for a moment or so in these reflections I became 
silent, and was only aroused by Bellegarde riding up alongside of 
me and calling out— 

‘A tester for your thoughts, chevalier, and three hundred 
pistoles for your nag.’ 

‘My thoughts would be expensive at that price, Duc, and the 
pistoles will not buy Couronne.’ 

‘ Morbleu ! Then name your own price. ’Tis just such a horse 
as that I have dreamed of to lead the King’s House against M. 
de Savoye.’ 

‘I may need her for the Italian war myself, monseigneur. No, 
Couronne is not for sale. She bears too heavy a stake for us to part.’ 

Bellegarde looked at me curiously on my specch, and I half 
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repented of my last words ; but he said no more, and a second or 
so later we were past the Magasins and approaching the main 
entrance to the Louvre. 

The sight before us was gay beyond description. All the good 
commons of Paris had thronged to see the court reopen, and to 
catch a glimpse, and perhaps a wave of the hand, from the King, 
whom they now loved with their whole hearts. They came all in 
their gayest, and as the cheerful crowd swayed backwards and for- 
wards beyond the long line of guards that kept the entrance to 
the palace free, it was for all the world like a bank of flowers 
stirred by the wind. 

But it was not the commons alone that had gathered there. 
From within the palace itself we caught the continual flashes of 
silvered armour, the sheen of silk and satin, the waving of plumes 
and the glitter of jewels, and, far as the eye could stretch along 
the river-face, there was an apparently endless cavalcade approach- 
ing the Louvre. In that great heaving crowd, wherein all the 
strength of France was gathered, we saw, as the wind caught the 
banners and spread them to the sunlight, that there was hardly a 
house in France but was represented here, from the lordly seig- 
neurs of Champagne and Guienne, with their splendid followings, 
to the poor knights of Gascony and Bearn, who had not a tower 
that was not in ruins amongst them, and could barely maintain 
the brace of starveling lackeys that rode at the heels of each of 
these lean-pursed but long-sworded gentlemen. Here one saw 
the white shield of Couci, the lilies of Conde, the griffins of 
Epernon, there the cross of Croye, the star of d’Andelot, the red 
hand of d’Auvergne, and the black wolves on the golden shield 
of La Roche-Guyon, the proudest lord of Burgundy, who traced 
his descent far back into the mists beyond the Middle Ages, 

Absorbed as I was in my own troubles, I could not restrain a 
feeling of pride that rose within me at the scene. Down through 
that roaring crowd that cheered them again and again as they 
passed, it was as if all the old historic names of France had 
gathered to do honour to the day. And I felt, too, as I looked 
at the endless sea of heads, that this was no longer a France at 
murderous war with itself, but a united and powerful nation, that 
was being led onwards to its destiny by the strong hand of a man 
who had quenched a fratricidal struggle; and for the moment I 
forgot how small he could be who was yet so great. 

I had yet to learn how great he could be; and here, as I write 
these lines in my study in the wateh tower of Auriac, round which 
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the seagulls circle and scream, my old eyes grow dim, and I lay 
down my pen and wonder for a moment at His will, which did 
not shield that brave heart from an assassin’s blow. 

The throng was so thick that for a time we were unable to 
gain a passage, and were compelled to go at a walking pace, and 
Belin, reining in his fretting beast, exclaimed, ‘Faith! ’tis the 
largest gathering I have ever seen.’ 

‘All France is here to-day,’ said de Valryn. ‘There go 
d’Ossat, and his Eminence fresh from the Quirinal.’ 

‘I wonder d’Ossat did not win his red hat as well as Mon- 
seigneur of Evreux,’ said de Vitry. 

‘Ah! he is so unlike the Cardinal,’ replied de Valryn. 

‘How do you mean ?’ 

‘In this way. His Eminence deceives, but he never lies ; the 
Bishop, on the other hand, lies, but he never deceives.’ 

‘It would cost you your regiment if the King heard that, de 
Valryn.’ 

‘On the contrary, I am sure it will get to his ears, and then 
I could almost hope for the vacant baton, though ’tis said that is 
already in Ornano’s hand—see, there is the Constable’s banner !’ 

‘And Bouillon too—the stormy petrel is back from Sedan—I 
almost sniff war in the air.’ 

‘Oh, he has taken to himself a wife—See! He has quartered 
the arms of La Marck on his scutcheon.’ 

‘St dieu ne me vult, le diable me prye,’ said D’ Aubusson, read- 
ing the scroll on the banner of Turenne; and then, the crowd 
giving way for a moment, we took the opportunity and passed 
through the gates of the Louvre. So full did we find the Petite 
Galerie on our entrance that it was impossible to see or to observe 
who was there, and all that I was conscious of, as I slowly made 
my way forwards at the heels of de Belin, was the sound of music, 
the murmur of voices, and the rippling of gay laughter. In front 
of us was the noble stairway that led to the Galerie d’Apollon, 
and between the silent and statue-like figures of the King’s House 
who lined the steps, and who still wore their violet sashes in token 
of mourning for the death of Gabrielle, there seemed an endless 
train of men and women advancing upwards. Amongst the 
jewelled clusters of fair and dainty dames my eye sought in vain 
for the face of Madame; but my glance was, for the moment, 
arrested by the graceful figure of the celebrated La Noirmoutiers, 
as, with one arched and scarlet-shod foot resting on the white 
marble of the topmost step of the stairway, she turned to address 
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some laughing remark to the cavalier who was her escort. I had 
not seen her since I was a boy of fifteen; but years had not 
changed her—her eyes were as lustrous, her cheeks as pink and 
dimpled as when ‘she trailed the honour of Lorraine in the dust, 
and broke the heart of Joyeuse. I could not restrain a feeling of 
pity for the man upon whom she was now turning the light of 
her cruel beauty, for there was that in his honest eyes that showed 
he would do for her what Mornay, what Joyeuse, what Francis of 
Lorraine had done. 

‘Who is the man ?’ I bent forward and whispered to de Belin. 

‘Poor de Réthelois, who held La Fére so well against us. I 
fear he will find holding his heart a harder task.’ 

‘He has capitulated already, I think, I answered, and then 
she rested one small gloved hand on her escort’s arm and they 
passed out of sight. 

By this time I had collected myself to some degree, and began 
to try and rapidly rehearse in my mind what I should say when 
I came face to face with the King; but I am not ashamed to 
confess that at each attempt I found myself getting more and 
more hopelessly confused, and finally, dropping the effort, deter- 
mined to let the occasion find its own words. At last we were on 
the stairway, and in twenty steps had entered the great hall 
which Henry had built himself, and which was known as the 
Galerie d’Apollon. Except for the vacant space round the still 
empty throne, the full length of its seventy yards was almost as 
much crowded as the hall below; but here the music was much 
louder, though the laughter and talk were not less merry and 
incessant. There was not, of course, nearly so much movement, 
and the people were more or less gathered in little knots or groups, 
though there were many gay butterflies flitting from one of these 
to the other. 

‘ Keep by me,’ said de Belin, and almost as he spoke we came 
face to face with Tavannes, de Gie, and de Cosse-Brissac, all 
dressed in the extreme of fashion. Belin saluted coldly, but my 
heart warmed towards my old comrades in arms, and I stretched 
out my hand. This de Gie took limply, but Tavannes and de 
Cosse-Brissac contented themselves with bows of the politest 
ceremony. The Vicomte de Gie was, however, effusive in speech 
if chill in manner. 

‘It is not everyone who could tear a hole in the Edict as you 
have done, d’Auriac,’ he said; and then added with a smile, ‘ but 
who made your cloak? ’Tis a trifle longer than we wear it here.’ 
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It is short enough for me to see the King in,’ I answered a 
little crisply. 

‘The King!’ exclaimed both Tavannes and Brissac, a marked 
interest in their tones. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said de Gie, interrupting my reply, ‘I knew 
you would fall on your feet; see here,’ and stepping right up to 
me, he threw open my cloak slightly with a turn of his wrist, 
‘wear it so, d’Auriac; it shows your cross of St. Denis now.’ 
Then, dropping his voice, ‘friend or foe? Are you for the 
Marshal or the Master-General ?’ 

‘I am here for a short time,’ I replied. ‘I have come to see 
the King. I neither understand nor care about your intrigues.’ 

‘I understand perfectly, monsieur,’ he said, falling back, a 
half-smile on his lips, and, bowing to each other, we passed on in 
different ways, they down, and I up the hall to join de Belin, who 
had gone a few paces ahead. 

‘ The King is still in his cabinet,’ he said, pointing to a closed 
door, before which a sentry stood on guard. ‘I go in at once. 
When I come out let it be the signal for you to join me. I will 
then present you; and mind—speak freely.’ 

‘I mean to,’ I answered, and with a nod he passed up through 
the press. I leaned against the pillar near which I was standing 
and surveyed the crowd. Madame was nowhere there, or else I 
had missed her. Perhaps it was better so, for did I see her I 
might be unnerved; and here Bellegarde joined me. 

‘Do you see her?’ he asked. 

‘See whom?’ I answered, with a start and an eager look 
around, 

‘La belle Henriette. See, there she stands! a little court 
around her, with the brightest eyes and the sharpest tongue in 
France. I wager a hundred pistoles she will rule us all some 
day.’ 

As events showed, Bellegarde was right, though that concerns 
not this story. I followed his glance, and saw Mademoiselle 
d’Entragues surrounded by a group of admirers, with whom she 
was bandying jest and repartee. I saw before me a tall, slight 
woman, beautiful in a wicked, imperious way, her eyes as black 
as night, and her features exquisite, but marred in every line, to 
my mind, by their look of pride. I never saw her again but once, 
and that was at Bois Lancy, where the once-powerful Marquise de 
Verneuil had gone to hide her shame. 

It was a pleasanter sight to turn from this girl, who was even 
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then weighing the price of her honour, to the cluster of fair faces 
around the tabouret of Madame Catherine, the King’s sister, now 
the Duchesse de Bar. Close to the Princess was Mary of Guise, 
and within a few feet of her were the wives and daughters of 
Rohan, de Pangeas, de Guiche, and d’Andelot. I did not, of 
course, know who they were, but Bellegarde pointed them out one 
by one, and then suddenly waved his hand in greeting to a 
man. 

‘ Ah, there is Pimental !—one moment, chevalier,’ and he left 
me to join his friend. I was again alone, and resigned myself 
to patience, when a voice seemed to whisper over my shoulder : 

‘If M. le Chevalier will kindly survey the other side of the 
room, perhaps he will be equally interested.’ 

I turned round sharply. There was no one whom I could 
recognise as the persoh who had addressed me. On the other 
hand, however, I blessed him in my heart, for not ten feet away 
was Madame, radiant and beautiful, with Palin by her side, and 
M. d’Ayen, with his arm in a silken sling, bowing before her. 
He was pressing the tips of her fingers to his lips when our 
eyes met, and, drawing away her hand, she made a half-movement 
towards me. I was by her side in a moment, and as we shook 
hands she said with a smile : 

‘So we have met again, chevalier! In the Louvre, above all 
places!’ This with a slight rising of colour. 

‘I thought I had missed you. I was looking for you every- 
where, and had given you up. I of course knew you were in 
Paris.’ 

‘But the Rue Varenne was too distant a land to journey to? 
Come,’ she added, as I began to protest, ‘ give me your arm and 
take me there’—she indicated the upper end of the room—‘ the 
crush is not so great there. It is frightful here. M. d’Ayen will, 
I know, excuse me.’ 

Here d’Ayen, who stood glaring at me and biting at the red 
feathers in his hat, which he held in his hand, interposed : 

‘I was in hopes that Madame would give me the pleasure,’ he 
began. 

‘Another day, perhaps, baron, I cut in rudely enough. ‘I 
trust,’ I added in a kinder tone, ‘that your arm does not incom- 
mode you?’ 

‘It will heal soon,’ he said in a thick voice, and turned away 
abruptly. 


‘He is very angry,’ Madame said, following him with her 
eyes. 
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‘That will heal too, I hope. This way is easiest, I think,’ and 
I moved onwards with my charge, still, however, keeping an eye 
on the door of the cabinet. 

‘Do you know,’ I said, a moment or so later, ‘I am indebted 
to an unknown friend for finding out you were here?’ 

‘Indeed !’ she replied, seriously enough, though her eyes were 
smiling ; ‘ perhaps I ought not to tell you, but I saw you, and told 
Coiffier to let you know I was here.’ 

‘ Coiffier, the astrologer !’ 

‘ Yes—do you not see him there? He is a brother of Pantin, 
and devoted to my house; a strange man, though, and at times I 
almost fear him.’ 

I looked in the direction she indicated, and saw a tall man, 
dressed like any ordinary cavalier of the court, except for his cloak, 
which was of extreme length, and fell almost to his heels, He, 
however, wore no sword, but held in his hand a small rod of ebony, 
with a golden ball at the end. This was the celebrated astrologer 
Coiffier, who had foretold the death of Henry III., and who, it is 
said, never died, but was taken away bodily by the Evil One. How 
far this is true I know not, but it was common report when he 
disappeared for ever. 


‘He is much unlike Pantin,’ I remarked ; ‘no one would take 
them for brothers.’ 


‘And yet they are—and Pantin always says he is the younger, 
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too. 

And now, as we made our way slowly towards the upper end of the 
room, I began to get tongue-tied, and Madame, too, said nothing. 
Finally I blurted out, ‘I am to see the King in a few minutes.’ 

She looked down and half-whispered, ‘God give you success.’ 

‘Amen !’ I echoed to her prayer. 

And then, in a way that people have when their hearts are full 
of grave things, we began to talk of matters light as air. 

‘The King is late to-day,’ Madame said, glancing at the still 
closed door of the cabinet, near which a curious crowd had gathered ; 
‘ perhaps the cinque-pace will not come off,’ she ran on ; ‘ Monsieur 
de Guiche told me that the King was to open it with Mademois- 
elle d’Entragues. Do you not see her there? That lovely, black- 
eyed girl, talking to half-a-dozen people at once.’ 

‘Is she so very beautiful ?’ 

* What a question to ask! I do not see a woman in the room 
to compare with her.’ 

‘To my mind her profile is too hard.’ 
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‘Indeed!’ Madame’s face, with its soft though clear outlines, 
was half turned from me as she spoke. ‘I suppose, then, you do 
not care for her—a man never thinks with a woman in the matter 
of beauty. But I did think you would admire Mademoiselle.’ 

‘Why should I, even supposing she was beautiful? To my 
mind there are two kinds of beauty.’ 

And here I was interrupted by the sound of cheering from the 
Petite Galerie, and the sudden hush that fell on the room. As 
we moved down to see for whom the crush was parting on either 
side, we discovered that it was the Marshal himself, and close at 
his heels were Lafin, with his sinister smile, and a dozen gentle- 
men, amongst whom I observed the grim figure of Adam de 
Gomeron. Madame saw the free-lance, too, and then turned her 
eyes to mine. She read the unspoken question in my look, her 
eyes met mine, and through her half-parted lips a low whisper 
came to me—‘ Never—never.’ 

‘They are coming straight towards us,’ I said; ‘ we will stand 
here and let them pass,’ and with her fingers still resting on my 
arm we moved a pace or so aside. As Biron came up there 
was almost a shout of welcome, and he bowed to the right and 
left of him as though he were the King himself. He was then 
the foremost subject in France, and in the heyday of his strength 
and power. In person he was of middle height, but carried him- 
self with unexampled grace and dignity of manner. His short 
beard was cut to a peak, and from beneath his straight eyebrows 
his keen and deep-set eyes, those eyes which Marie de Medici 
said hall-marked him for a traitor, avec ses yeux noirs enfoncés, 
seemed to turn their searchlights here, there, and everywhere at 
once. His dress, like all about the man, was full of display. He 
wore a suit of grey satin, a short black velvet cloak held by a 
splendid emerald and diamond clasp, and carried a hat plumed 
with white and black feathers. His sword hilt and the buckles on 
his shoes flashed with gems. As he came onwards, making straight 
for the door of the cabinet, Coiffier stepped out of the crowd and 
held him lightly by his cloak. The Marshal turned on him 
sharply : ‘ Let me go; I have notime for mummeries.’ ‘ Very well, 
my lord, only I should advise Monseigneur never again to wear a 
suit such as he is attired in at present.’ 

Biron stopped, and we all gathered closer. 

‘Why, Coiffier?’ he asked, in a tone of affected gaiety, but 
with a nervous manner. 

‘Because, Monseigneur, I dreamed that I saw you early one 
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morning standing, dressed as you are just now, by the block in 
the yard of the Bastille.’ 

One or two of the women almost shrieked, and a murmur went 
up from those who heard the words. As for the Marshal, his face 
grew pale and then flushed darkly. 

‘You are mad, my friend,’ he said hoarsely, and then, with his 
head down, went straight to the door of the cabinet. It seemed to 
open of its own accord as he came up to it, and, leaving his suite 
behind, he passed in to the King. 

Little did I think of the prophecy until that August dawn 
when I stood by the side of the Lieutenant of Montigny and saw 
the head of Charles de Gontaut, Duc de Biron, and Marshal of 
France, held up to the shuddering spectators in the red hand of . 
Monsieur of Paris. 

‘It almost seems as if I shall not have my interview,’ I said to 
Madame a minute or so later, when the commotion caused by 
Coiffier had ceased. 

‘When were you to go in?’ she asked. 

‘ As soon as ever M. de Belin came out to summon me.’ 

‘Then here he is,’ and as she spoke I saw the door open, and 
Belin looked out. ‘Go, she said, and then our eyes met and I 
stepped up to the cabinet. 

‘ Courage,’ whispered Belin, and I was before the King. In 
the first two steps I took on entering the room I perceived that 
there had been a scene; Sully was standing against the open 
window, his back to the light, and gravely stroking his beard. 
The Marshal was pacing backwards and forwards in an agitated 
manner, and the King himself was leaning against a high desk, 
beating a tattoo with his fingers on the veneer. 

As de Belin presented me I bent to my knee, and there was 
a dead silence, broken only by Henry renewing the quick, im- 
patient tapping of his fingers on the woodwork of the desk. He 
was, what was unusual with him when in Paris, in half armour, 
and, perhaps in compliment to the King of Spain, for it was the 
anniversary of the Treaty of Vervins, wore the scarlet and ermine- 
lined mantle of the Toison d'Or. In the silence my eyes un- 
consciously caught the glitter of the collar, and I could almost 
read the device, ‘ Pretiwm non vile laborum,’ on the pendent fleece. 

‘You may rise, monsieur,’ the King said at last, coldly, and 
added, ‘and you may speak. It is because I understand that you 
broke the laws unwittingly that I have for the moment excused 
you—now what have you to say ?" 
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As he spoke his piercing eyes met me full in the face, and for 
the moment I could not find words. 

‘ Ventre St. Gris!’ and Henry picked up a melocotin from a 
salver that was by him and played with it between his fingers ; 
‘ you could not have been born under the two cows on a field or, 
else you would have found tongue ere this, M. d’Auriac. You are 
not of the south, are you?’ 

‘No, sire, though my father was Governor of Provence, and 
married into the Foix Candale.’ 

‘If so you should be a perfect Chrysostom. What have you 
to say?’ 

I had regained my courage by this, and took the matter in 
both hands. ‘ Your Majesty, I will speak—I charge the Marshal, 
Duc de Biron, with being a traitor to you and to France—I charge 
him with conspiring ——’ 

‘You liar!’ 

It was Biron’s voice, furious and cracked with rage, that rang 
through the room; but Henry stopped him with a word, and then 
I went on repeating exactly what is known, and what I have 
described before. When it was over the King turned to the 
Marshal, who burst out in a passion ‘of upbraiding, calling God 
and his own services to witness that his hands were clean; ‘and 
is the word of this man to be believed ?’ he concluded, ‘ this man, 
who was openly in arms against his King, who is known as a 
brawler in the streets, who is even now trying to win the hand of 
a royal ward with not a penny piece to line his doublet pockets, 
who is excluded from the King’s Peace—is his oath to be taken 
before the word of a peer of France? Sire, my father died by 
your side—and I—I will say no more. Believe him if you will. 
Here is my sword! It has served you well,’ and unbuckling his 
sword the Marshal flung himself on his knees before the King 
and presented him with the hilt of his blade. 

Astonished and silenced by this audacious outburst, I could say 
nothing, but saw Sully and de Belin exchange a strange smile. 
The King, however, was much moved. Putting his hands on Biron’s 
shoulders, he lifted him to his feet. ‘Biron, my old friend,’ he 
said, ‘the oaths of this man and of a hundred such as he are but 
as a feather-weight against your simple word. Messieurs, it is 
because I wished the Marshal to know that I would hear nothing 
behind a man’s back that I would not repeat to his own face that 
I have allowed M. d’Auriac a free rein to his tongue. In fine, I 
believe no word of this incredible tale. M. d’Auriac,’ and he 
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turned to me, ‘I give you twenty-four hours to quit France, and 
never cross my path again.’ And here the reckless Biron inter- 
posed hotly, ‘ But I must have satisfaction, sire.’ 

‘Is it not satisfaction enough to know that the King believes 
your word ?’ said Sully. 

‘That may do for the house of Béthune, but not for Biron.’ 

The taunt told. It was the one tender point with the great 
minister. ‘The house of Béthune,’ he began. 

‘ Was old with the Ark, Duc—we all know that,’ said Henry ; 
‘ but truly I know not what satisfaction the Marshal wants.’ 

‘If not for me, sire, for my friends. There is M. de Gomeron 
who has been much wronged too.’ 

‘I see, you are coming to the old point again. I tell you, 
Biron, plainly, and once for all, I will not have it—my word is 
given to d’Ayen. And now let us go.’ 

When the King had warned me out of France I had made a 
half-movement to bow and retire, and then glanced round to 
Belin for a hint as to what I should do. I could not see him, and 
not knowing whether to leave the cabinet or not, I remained 
standing irresolutely where I was, and thus was a witness to the 
little passage described above. As Henry refused Biron’s request 
he, however, at the same time linked his arm in that of the 
Marshal, and stepped towards the door of the cabinet. Sully 
followed immediately behind, and I brought up the rear. 

In this manner we entered the Galerie d’Apollon, and as we 
passed in the King looked round and saw me. He stared hard for 
a moment, and then said in loud tones, ‘Twenty-four hours is a 
short time to reach the frontier, M. d’Auriac,’ and then he turned 
his back on me. 

Everyone heard the words, and I caught de Gie’s mocking 
voice as he spoke to Mademoiselle d’Entragues: ‘ His cloak was 
short enough to see the King in, I observe,’ and then there was a 
feminine titter. 

With my heart boiling with rage I made for the stairway. I 
did not dare to look for Madame. There was enough despair on 
my face to enable her to read it like a book were she to see me, 
and I had no doubt she had. I felt I had miserably failed. There 
was one chance, however, and that was to urge her to instant 
flight, and I determined to ride straight to the Rue Varenne, and 
there await either Madame’s or Palin’s return and induce them to 

adopt this course. 
At this moment someone came in my way, and, stepping aside 
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to let him pass, I caught sight of Madame with both de Belin 
and the Huguenot at her side. She was not three feet from me, 
and held out her hand, saying, ‘ Courage ; I know all.’ I held her 
small fingers for a moment, and then the ribbon by which her fan 
was slung to her wrist somehow slipped and the fan fell to the 
ground, I picked it up and, on handing it to her, caught a 
whisper, ‘ Coiffier, to-night,’ and then with a bow I went on. Ten 
steps more brought me to the head of the stairway, and Coiffier 
was standing there. ‘Would you have your fortune told, mon- 
sieur ?’ he asked. 

‘ Will to-night suit you ?’ I answered, taking his humour. 

‘To-night will be too late, monsieur le chevalier. Look in 
that as you ride home, and you will see—and now go.’ 

With a turn of his wrist he produced a small red ball of 
polished wood and placed it in my hands, and then moved back- 
wards amongst the crowd. 

It did not take me five minutes more to find Couronne, but as 
I turned her head on reaching the gates of the town towards the 
river face, I heard de Belin’s quiet voice behind : 

‘Not that way, d’Auriac; you come with me.’ 


(To be contenued.) 





Rural Prosperity. 


HE second edition of a deeply interesting book has lately 
appeared. It is of the nature of a Blue Book. Its name is 
uninviting, and conveys no intimation of its stirring contents. It 
is called The Report of the Recess Committee on the Establish- 
ment of a Department of Agriculture and Industries for Ireland. 
For one shilling it may be bought from T. Fisher Unwin, 
Paternoster Square. 

It consists of reports and correspondence from gentlemen 
deputed by a committee, organised by the Hon. Horace Plunkett, 
M.P., to investigate various industries on the Continent, and 
report how far continental methods might be utilised for the 
prosperity of Ireland. 

Necessarily this book contains matter of wide and varied 
interest. It is proposed here to consider only those portions 
which may be applicable to an English agricultural village. 

The first thing which strikes one in reading these reports is 
that progress is made in proportion to the public spirit evinced. 
In most cases this is due to some form of co-operation ; in all 
cases it shows itself by a willingness to submit to present loss for 
the sake of future gain. Continental experience supplies many 
instances of agricultural districts where the problem of introducing 
industries and creating a thriving manufacturing trade in combi- 
nation with agriculture Has been successfully solved. The little 
kingdom of Wiirtemburg—a country one-fourth the size of 
Ireland—is perhaps the most striking instance in point. 

Forty years ago Wiirtemburg, in the words of the man who 
had most to do with its subsequent uplifting, was ‘ purely agricul- 
tural and impoverished by over-population.’ Its condition was 
described as ‘deplorable.’ To-day it is one of the most thriving 
hives of manufacturing industry on the Contineut ; the British 
Minister at Stuttgart reports as follows :~-- 
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‘England now buys from Wiirtemburg, blankets, carpets, 
flannels, hosiery, linens, tissues, instruments, types, drugs, chemi- 
cals, paper, ivory goods, wood-carving, toys, furniture, hats, pianos, 
gunpowder, clocks, and stays. The manufacture of gunpowder, 
once pre-eminently English, is now a speciality of Wurtemburg, 
and the Rotteweil Mills have attained such celebrity that they 
supply powder for artillery and blasting to Bavaria, Russia, Hol- 
land, Servia, and England. A manufacture of small arms has also 
obtained a footing, the Mauser factory being now famous all over 
the world for its repeating rifles.’ It is to be noted especially that 
these industries are carried on by an agricultural population, who 
forty years ago were devoid of all mechanical knowledge, and who, 
in taking to these industries, have by no means abandoned agricul- 
ture; but, on the contrary, have found their agriculture prosper 
through the growth of a manufacturing population in their towns 
and villages. To-day, as the director of the Royal Bank at Stutt- 
gart told Mr. Mulhall, ‘there is not a pauper in the kingdom of 
Wiirtemburg.’ In the midst of the depression of trade and 
industry which affected all Europe in 1886, the British Minister 
at Stuttgart reported to his Government ‘ the prosperity of the 
nation and well-being of the masses have suffered no interruption 

' no real depression exists here.’ 

How was this industrial revolution brought about? In 1851 
Dr. Von Steinbeis, President of the Board of Trade in Wiirtemburg, 
struck with the handicraft of the various nations, but especially 
with that carried on by rural communities, as indicated by the 
exhibits at the London Exhibition of that year, resolved to try 
whether the people of Wirtemburg could not be taught to use 
their hands and brains to similar purpose. 

Mr. Tylor describes the prosperity at Wiirtemburg in 1882 as 
follows :— 

‘Thirty years ago Wurtemburg was in a deplorable condition. 
Since then Dr. Steinbeis, by means of technical schools, local and 
central exhibitions, by training industrial teachers, by transplanting 
trades from other countries, has converted a population without 
mechanical knowledge into one carrying on most of the small 
trades practised in Europe. This has helped the agricultural 
interest much, as it has provided a manufacturing population 
close to the farmer.’ 

The linen industry established in one locality in Wiirtemburg 
proves that the manufacture of the highest class of goods can 
be suecessfully carried on with hand-looms, notwithstanding 
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the competition of machinery, by a rural population engaged 
part of their time in agriculture. Beautiful tablecloths, and 
white and coloured linens of superior designs for borders, are a 
speciality of the village of Laichingen. It is almost impossible 
to imagine a place under greater natural disadvantages for such 
an industry than this village. It is far from a railway station ; it 
is situated on an elevated plateau reached by a nine miles’ pull 
uphill ; it has to import its yarns from Belgium and Belfast, and 
to pay upon them an import duty of 15 per cent. Yet these 
industrious people by sheer force of technical and artistic know- 
ledge and skill are producing the most beautiful articles in their 
trade, not merely for the supply of their own country, but for 
export to America and to other foreign lands. 

Public spirit in Wiirtemburg shows itself in the happy union 
of all classes, and by the amicable relations that exist, notably be- 
tween employers and their operatives. 

Agriculture abroad has benefited enormously by the esta- 
blishment of cottage industries, such as wood-carving, leather- 
stamping and embossing, glass-engraving, pottery, working for 
decorative purposes in iron, brass, copper, and the precious metals ; 
toy-making, making of buttons, ribbon-weaving, wicker-work, 
embroidery, lace-making, painting on porcelain, and artificial 
flower-making. Besides these artistic handicrafts, there is hand- 
loom weaving of linen and wool carried on in connection with 
small local factories, and kept up to date by the supply of the 
newest designs; the working of iron for ploughs, horseshoes, 
screws for country carts, bits and stirrups, and all kinds of small 
ironware, some for home use, some as accessories for manufac- 
tures ; almost all the leather trades, saddlery, cart and carriage 
harness making, boot and shoe making; tinware such as coffee- 
pots, sugar-cases, boxes for tea, spittoons, inkstands, lanterns, 
trays, artificial candles with lamps, &c. ; wirework, such as mouse- 
traps, wire mattresses and mats, &c. ; all kinds of earthenware, from 
the simplest jar to artistic china; all kinds of looking-glasses ; 
all kinds of wooden ware; birdcages, lasts for bootmakers, 
troughs for cattle; all kinds of small vehicles, cradles, boxes, 
children’s carts, &c. ; all kinds of articles made from felt and rabbit 
fur, including hats, from the cheapest cap of the peasant to silk 
hats sold at £1 apiece; trimmings of various kinds for ladies’ 
dresses, combs, brushes (especially where pigs are numerous and 
the bristles can be had); various articles made from horn and 
bone, violin strings, &c.; turnery, from legs for tables down to 
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spools for thread; varnished ware and cardboard ware, such as 
pill-boxes; gloves, straw hatmaking, ribbon-weaving, basket- 
making—an industry the importance of which has been increasing 
greatly in recent times—stay-making, knitting, fancy sewing, and 
embroidery of underclothing. 

In Russia there are in the province of Moscow alone 43 
different categories of cottage industries (each of them covering 
at least a dozen trades), all of which are worked success- 
fully in connection with agriculture by Russian peasants. It is 
significant that the cottage industries of Russia, Bohemia, 
Switzerland, and other countries find their chief market in the 
United Kingdom. 

One of the first steps that can be taken to excite a common 
interest in village prosperity is the institution of People’s Banks, 
which, since 1850, have spread over a great part of the Continent. 
In 1894 the number of such institutions in Germany alone 
reached 9,934. In 1883 these banks were introduced into Italy, 
and in 1894 there were 208, with 15,000 members. Hungary 
has 760 of these banks. They were introduced into France in 
1893, and in two years there were 281. The first Village Bank in 
Belgium was started in 1892, and in three years there were 37, 
all flourishing. In 1886 the first bank was established in the 
Duchy of Austria, and now there are 396. In Moravia the first 
was instituted in 1887; now there are 85. Between 1889 and 
1894, 122 of these institutions were established in the Tyrol. 

Where these institutions exist and are well administered, 
there is credit for all legitimate purposes for small folk, even the 
poorest. They need not run into debt with their tradesmen. 
They need not remain idle for want of raw material, nor de- 
generate into sweated paupers for want of funds. The impulse 
that Village Banks have given to small local industries may be 
compared to the introduction of steam machinery. 

The object of these Banks is by combination and co-operation 
to advance money for any productive purpose. Being co-opera- 
tive, whatever profits there are go to the members themselves. 

According to M. Lavollée, the secret of Swiss prosperity is 
the association of industrial with agricultural life, as in Wiirtem- 
burg. The Swiss farmer is very often also a wood-carver or a 
maker of watch-springs; at times, too, he will act as a guide for 
tourists. The readiness with which the people will adapt them- 
selves to any honest means of livelihood is shown in the case of 
wood-carving. It is recorded that in the year 1819 the first 
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wood-carver arrived in Berne, one Christian Fischer, who taught 
this art to the young men for the employment of their winter’s 
evenings, and now it is the constant occupation of 6,000 persons. 

Side by side with this scheme of developing industries is a 
system of technical education, beginning with the primary schools, 
in every one of which drawing, in connection with handicraft, 
is taught. Drawing is the groundwork of all technical teaching 
abroad. 

In 1874 cottage industries were introduced in certain con- 
gested agricultural districts around Prague in Bohemia, with the 
result that a poverty-stricken population has been transformed 
into a prosperous and comfortable one. 

In Bavaria there are special schools for home industries. Those 
for boys are devoted to wood-carving, pottery, and basket-making ; 
those for girls to needlework, dressmaking, drawing, and book- 
keeping. In this manner have been fostered a number of village 
industries with great success. In the Tyrol are 41 technical 
schools, with 3,000 pupils. The first spinning school was 
established in 1876 at the village of Proveis, and now there are 
four, each attended by fifty girls. The largest basket-making school 
is at St. Bovo, founded in 1883; it counts 550 pupils, of whom 
three-fourths are girls. Still more important is the lace-making 
school of Dornbirn, founded in 1890; it has two teachers and 
150 pupils, and, like the wood-carving schools above mentioned, 
has created a valuable industry among the mountaineers, some 
girls earning from 8/. to 10/1. a year by making lace in their 
hours of leisure. It is worthy of observation that all the techni- 
cal schools of the Tyrol, except three at Innspruck and Trent, are 
situated in small villages. 

The English farmer of to-day is called upon to give the 
labourer a better education than he has had himself, possibly 
better than he is giving his own children; he naturally does not 
see that this can be for his own pecuniary advantage ; yet it 
undoubtedly is so, as the experience of those countries waich have 
tried it proves unquestionably. 

In rural England elementary education is largely in the 
hands of the farmers, who, as a class, are bent on keeping down 
the School Board rates; they think it cannot be for their own 
welfare to educate the labourer; they fear that his education 
must raise the price of labour; that as soon as the cleverest boys 
have got their education at the farmers’ expense they may go off 
to the towns. They believe that to give him technical education ct 
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their expense means making him independent of the labour 
market and too good for his work, and they cannot see that 
either advanced or technical education, such as they have never 
enjoyed themselves, can be good either for the community or for 
their own class. 

This is not the lesson taught by the Report of the Recess 
Committee. It is not the lesson taught by the experience of 
continental nations. On the contrary, it is found that agriculture 
directly profits by the teaching of scientific agriculture in ele- 
mentary schools; while the establishment of village industries 
directly benefits the farmer, it raises the whole standard of living, 
and brings to the farmer’s own doors a market for his produce. 
Educational advantages and village industries offer such good 
openings to clever and ambitious lads that they do not go off to 
the towns. With this the price of skilled labour rises, though 
not of unskilled labour, and brings with it the ability to pay 
the farmer higher prices for his produce. 

Such are the teachings of this very remarkable report ; this 
is the unanimous testimony of those deputed to ascertain how it 
comes to pass that year by year we find continental nations 
steadily winning their way in English markets. 

In connection with this subject it is important to recognise 
the distinction between elementary education and technical 
education ; it is clearly put in a series of papers by Mr. T. G. 
Rooper, of Balliol College: ‘The aim of a school which is not a 
technical school is that the scholar may learn how to acquire 
knowledge ; in a technical school he learns how to put knowledge 
to use. The difference lies not in the subject, but in the method 
and purpose of the course of study. The first aim of general 
education is the good of the nation by the elevation of the social 
condition of the people, while the first aim of technical education 
is to improve workmanship.’ 

Handwork in connection with elementary education cultivates 
three qualities of great value: first, it makes work real ; secondly, 
it teaches accuracy ; and, thirdly, the pupil learns that moral 
qualities like patience and determination are essential to pro- 
gress. Handwork encourages the virtues of diligence, persever- 
ance, love of order, neatness, dexterity, caution, a love of con- 
struction, a respect for the work of men’s hands, and a contempt 
for wanton destruction. 

Already some few home industries are found scattered about here 
and there in English rural districts, and worked with considerable 
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success. A village watchmaker, doing well, has learned his trade 
wholly from a book in a public library. A gardener has learned 
his profession from the same source ; he has made such a reputation 
for himself as a scientific gardener that he earns a good living by 
taking charge of a number of small gardens in the neighbourhood. 
Another man supports himself entirely by rearing prize fowls. A 
woman adds considerably to the family income by breeding valuable 
cats; another takes up the breeding of pet dogs ; another of 
canaries. Shoemakers are often pigeon fanciers, and so make a 
good deal of money. Gamekeepers usually find the breeding of 
sporting dogs profitable. The cultivation of rare bulbs, tulips, 
hyacinths, &c., is often a source of considerable profit. A high 
price is obtained for the finer qualities of pillow lace made at odd 
times. Beekeeping may be a very lucrative business. In a 
Shropshire village the making of coarse hampers and garden 
baskets supports many families. At a meeting of the technical 
committee of the Cambridge Town Council, held in February 
1897, toys of English make were shown; they were the work of 
peasants of Wilts and Dorset in the long winter evenings, whereby 
they were earning as much as 30s. a week. It appears that the 
encouragement of home and cottage industries must be advan- 
tageous to the agricultural interest, and is not its rival. 

In Switzerland it is everywhere accepted that technical know- 
ledge and general enlightenment of the agricultural class are the 
most valuable of all levers of progress. The great sums spent by 
the various countries in promoting technical education as applied 
to agriculture, as well as to other industries, prove this. M. Marey- 
Oyens, the head of the Dutch Board of Commerce and Industry, 
and President of the Agricultural Council, says: ‘Every guilder 
spent in the promotion of agricultural teaching brings back 
profit a hundredfold.’ ‘Every franc spent in agricultural teaching 
brings a brilliant return,’ says the Belgian Minister of Agriculture 
in his message to Parliament last year. M. Tisserand attributes 
the great progress made by French agriculture since 1870 ina large 
measure ‘to our schools, our professors, our experiment stations, 
and the illustrious men of science whom the administration has 
induced to devote themselves to the study of agricultural questions,’ 
Mr. H. M. Jenkins, in his Report to the Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruction, says: ‘ The results of agricultural education 
in Denmark have been something extraordinary.’ Danish butter 
is now the best in the world; as lately as 1860 it was described 
by the British Vice-Consul at Copenhagen as ‘execrably bad,’ 
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The progress since made is directly traceable to agricultural edu- 
cation. The delicate taste and smell are imparted to it by 
the aroma-producing microbe, discovered by Professor Storch, 
used to start the ripening of the cream. Other bacilli have been 
discovered by Professor Weigmann of Kiel, and by Professor 
Conn of the United States, possessing the same properties, and 
are now on the Continent marketable commodities. 

Denmark has a staff of experts residing abroad to watch the 
interests of her staple agricultural exports, and to advise the 
farmers as to the varying requirements of the market, and France 
has begun to appoint for a similar purpose agricultural attachés to 
her embassies, 

Denmark is now our chief rival in butter and bacon; France 
and Hungary in eggs; Holland and Belgium are most dangerous 
to our flax growers, and Belgium and France to our linen manu- 
facturers. 

The most striking point in the various systems of agricultural 
education adopted in different continental countries is the great 
similarity in the main features of these systems. Almost every- 
where there is a course of elementary practical instruction in 
agriculture given in the primary schools; there is a class of 
secondary schools, in which a more extensive course is given to 
boys of from thirteen to sixteen or seventeen ; and there is a 
system of higher training for the sons of large landowners 
and those intended to be managers of estates, agricultural 
engineers, and professors and teachers of agriculture. Most 
countries, moreover, have adopted a system of travelling in- 
structors or professors, who not only superintend the agricultural 
courses given in the primary schools of their districts, but also hold 
conferences and give lectures, advise, and keep themselves closely 
in touch with the actual cultivators of the land. Agricultural 
schools for the farmers’ daughters, in which they are taught what 
iscalled in France the lore of the farmyard and farmhouse, including 
the rearing of poultry, the feeding and tending of live stock, 
cooking, domestic economy, and the keeping of farm accounts, are 
also to be found now in most of these countries. 

A course of agricultural teaching is obligatory in every 
primary and upper primary school in the rural districts of France. 
There is a large number of primary schools in France in which an 
agricultural course is a long-established institution, in which the 
teachers have long taken a keen interest in promoting it, and 
which are furnished with collections, made by pupils and 
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teachers, of grasses, medicinal herbs, weeds, seeds, insects, 
specimens of crops in different stages of growth and preparation, 
specimens of soils, and so forth. 

Example plots, under the care of the travelling instructors, in 
which the effects of scientific tillage are illustrated for the benefit 
both of the cultivators and the pupils of the primary schools, are 
generally kept up in each locality, while the State maintains 
experiment stations where seeds and manures are analysed and 
researches are conducted by agricultural scientists. 

In many parts of France are found example plots for agri- 
cultural experiments. There are some 4,000 in existence. It 
costs about 12/. a year to keep up an example plot. The plot 
is generally given either by a private farmer, who is glad enough 
to have it tilled for him according to the best methods, free of 
cost, or by the local agricultural association. Manufacturers of 
agricultural implements and machines lend the newest implements 
free, and in this connection the example plot becomes a sort of 
trial station for the patents of rival manufacturers. Local farmers 
give the labour free for the cultivation of these plots, and the 
State, the county councils, and the agricultural associations con- 
tribute between them towards the cost of the best seeds and 
manures which the professor may approve. This field furnishes, 
as it were, a lecture-ground for the professor, who is able to use 
it as an illustration and proof of his theories at each stage of the 
seasons. The children of the local primary schools and those of 
the upper primary schools are also brought to the example plots 
in connection with their course of agricultural teaching. The 
plots are usually placed in the most accessible spot available, 
generally by the side of the most frequented road, and on a notice 
board is displayed a written description of the various kinds of 
crops which are being tried, or the special methods of feeding 
which are being adopted for the stock which may be reared in 
connection with the plot. 

Few institutions have brought about greater or more rapid 
progress among the class of small cultivators in France. The 
results of the great attention bestowed on the study of agricultural 
questions in the agricultural districts of France are thus summed 
up by Monsieur Tisserand: ‘Our schools now are far better 
attended than they used to be. Everywhere people are working 
with zeal, and the scientific spirit has invaded the farm. Young 
men of intelligence are becoming more attached to rural life, and 
the children brought up in our country districts, when they 
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receive ai appropriate agricultural education, will be less tempted 
to go into the towns to increase the already too great number of 
those chronic unemployed who constitute to-day a perpetual 
danger to society.’ 

The latest account of the progress of technical education in 
Germany is to be found in a small Blue Book (price 24d.), in the 
form of a letter from Sir Philip Magnus, Mr, William Woodall, 
M.P., and others to the Duke of Devonshire. It is largely taken 
up by reports of the various thriving industries which have 
grown up in Wiirtemburg during the last forty or fifty years, in 
what had up to the middle of this century been a purely agricul- 
tural country, and where there is now a marked improvement in 
the standard of living of the wage-earning classes. 

Owing greatly to the soundness and completeness of its ele- 
mentary education fresh industries are being constantly created. 
The first Portland cement factory was started in 1885, and now 
50,000 tons of cement are produced annually. Electrical works, 
begun in 1882, now employ 3,500 people. In one lithographic 
colour-printing works are employed 750 workpeople. Nor are they 
satisfied with their schools. ‘ Schools that had awakened our envy 
in 1883 are being entirely rebuilt, and replaced by larger and more 
serviceable edifices, say the visitors; again, ‘the weaving and 
dyeing school at Crefeld, only completed in 1883 at a cost of 
42,500/., has been almost doubled in size.’ Twelve years ago no- 
where in Germany was there to be found so well equipped a labora- 
tory for electrical engineers as the Finsbury Technical College in 
London ; now there are no laboratories in England which can com- 
pare with those at Darmstadt and Stuttgart. It is at school that 
the German boy gainsa stock of knowledge which is at once useful 
to him; he acquires habits of accuracy, and learns the significance of 
attention to detail and the importance of discipline and obedience. 

The Germans are convinced that the nation which has the 
best schools is the best prepared for the great industrial warfare 
which lies before us, and no money is grudged for the erection, 
equipment, and maintenance of educational institutions of all 
grades. The great industries of to-day depend more and more 
upon the successful application of recent discoveries to ordinary 
manufacturing processes. Pupils enter the evening classes with 
a better preparation for technical instruction than our own 
students, owing to their elementary education having been con- 
tinued to the age of fourteen, and to their system of instruction, 

which in many ways is more formative of sound habits of thought. 
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About 12,000 hand-looms are employed in Saxony, in the 
sparsely populated villages, stretching in every direction from 
the town of Meerane; nearly every cottage has its loom. The 
peasant proprietor and his family work upon their little patch of 
land, getting out of it all they can, and fill up their vacant time 
in turn at the loom, or at some other home industry. ‘Our 
attention was called toa group of women, each with her small 
waggon drawn by a large dog, bringing her piece of cloth to the 
warehouse of the factor or employer, and taking back with her one 
or two bundles of worsted yarns, besides loaves, sugar, coffee, &c., 
and oil for the lamp. Some of these hand-loom weavers are 
wonderfully expert. We saw a pattern weaver who cheerfully 
boasted that he could make his loom do everything but talk. He 
was at work in a little chamber in which there were two beds 
besides his loom, and he was one of fifty employed by the same 
firm exclusively in the making of patterns. We were frequently 
informed that orders are accepted for single pieces of complicated 
patterns woven by hand. The variety and excellence of many 
German fabrics is explained by the fact that they are made in 
hand-looms.’ 

Besides weaving, a large number of other home industries are 
carried on by cottagers in their spare time. In some districts, 
as in the case of Thuringia and in the Black Forest, they carve 
wood, make clocks, dolls, toys, lace, artificial flowers, &.; in 
many of these industries the art instruction they receive at school 
stands them in good stead. ‘A merchant in Bavaria, whose 
warehouse we visited, told us that he had 30,000 separate patterns 
of articles for sale made in cottages, and that he had orders for 
all kinds of toys, including 12,000/. worth of dressed dolls. Of 
the toys imported into this country in 1894, the value of which 
was nearly one million sterling, almost all came from Germany.’ 

Sir Philip Magnus and his colleagues observe indications that 
in the immediate future our own countrymen will have to 
encounter a competition far more acute than anything they have 
yet had to grapple with. In every rural district in England the 
competition of the foreigner is being more and more felt; our 
farmers are being slowly and surely strangled to death ; the only 
hope is, even at this late period, ourselves to adopt the methods 
which are being so successfully used against us. The farmers 
must, by scientific agriculture, combination, and organisation, 
place a higher quality of produce on the market; every labourer 
must cultivate some home industry in his cottage, and insist that 
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elementary education shall include the essential preliminary 
technical training. If to keep down the rates is to be the cry 
proclaimed by one class and acquiesced in by the other, we must 
expect worse times and more dire disaster than anything we have 
suffered hitherto. 

‘Our industrial and agricultural instruction is wholly inade- 
quate to the wants of our people. Our farmers, and even our 
skilled workmen, are ignorant of the most elementary principles 
of science as applied to farming and industry.’ 

The better education obtainable in large towns induces the 
more ambitious to abandon the country. Why should a labourer 
remain when he knows he can have his children taught by a man 
with a University degree, in a school with a swimming-bath, a 
gymnasium, a library, a cookery room, a science laboratory, and a 
modelling room, as in an Edinburgh Board School; while if he 
remains in the country the chances are that the education he can 
get for his children will be the very least the law allows ? 

Mr. F. J. Lloyd, Consulting Chemist to the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association, concludes his report for the year 1896 with 
these words :— 

‘I venture to think that when the history of agriculture in 
the nineteenth century shall be written, one of the most remark- 
able facts to be recorded will be this: While every other industry 
made strides of progress by the aid of science, and every agricul- 
tural society put scientific advice and aid at the disposal of its 
members, the farmers of England utterly ignored this aid, and 
allowed the very science which was ready to help them to be 
utilised by their competitors, until all the best markets for their 
produce had been lost and they had become bankrupt.’ 

In any case, whether they are to remain at home to compete 
against imported foreign produce and manufacture, or to emigrate 
and compete in the foreign labour market against the highly 
educated workmen of other countries, they must acquire an 
equally good industrial education, or they must be outstripped in 
the industrial race. 

Now, it may be asked, How is an agricultural village in the 
rural England of to-day to begin to tread in the path that leads 
to prosperity ? First of all, in the school. The future of the 
community lies undeveloped in the school. What the school 
is, such will be the fate of the village. In earliest school days 
there must be cultivated the relations between the brain and 
the hand; the children must be furnished with the knowledge 
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acquired by past experience, and not have to learn anew for 
themselves what has been already ascertained. Whatever may be 
hereafter the industries adopted, let us see that we are able to 
provide our own artisans, and need not import them from outside. 
Then by co-operation, even on the smallest scale, and by capital 
provided by the Village Bank, let one or another suitable industry 
be attempted, not to make one man rich, but to bring prospe- 
rity to all. There are many small industries which can be 
carried on in spare time: which require skill, patience, and 
accuracy, but need hardly any capital to start them, so that those 
engaged must gain something, and can lose nothing. 

So by degrees may be revived the local reputations of fifty 
years ago, and so new reputations may be established for excep- 
tional excellence in some one industry. It is most interesting to 
find all over the Continent some article or another everywhere 
recognised as the best of its kind, and imported from the one small 
and obscure town or village which excels in its production. 

Nothing here set forth is new. The causes have been openly 
and steadily at work for about half a century. The effects have 
come sooner than was expected. Farmers don’t read Blue Books 
and reports; agricultural associations do very little practical 
work for agriculture. ‘The farmer is now learning the hard and 
bitter lesson he might have learned years ago; his produce can- 
not compete with foreign produce. His stock is returned on his 
hands unsold. There is no substantial improvement in the agri- 
cultural outlook, nor is there likely to be under present conditions. 
The recent report of the Welsh Land Commission is emphatic on 
this point. In their opinion the present agricultural depression 
is not a temporary, but a permanent, fact. Unless we make a 
radical change in the conditions of agricultural life, the present 
race of farmers must be one by one starved out, and succeeded by 
better educated and more enlightened agriculturists, Year by 
year foreign competition becomes more acute. In the butter 
market we are steadily losing ground ; there is little doubt that 
the milk trade is to be the next point attacked. The filthy con- 
ditions under which milking is usually conducted disgusts 
foreigners, who view our system with amazement ; sterilised or 
partly sterilised milk is largely used in continental cities, and 
will probably be on the English market in a few months. Frozen 
milk is already imported from Norway and Sweden in smull 
quantities. 

There are those who think their serious difficulties may be 
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met by lowering the rates or rents, by diminishing transit charges, 
or by some form of Protection. The foregoing pages point to the 
remedy of an educated people. This is not the forecast of a self- 
confident prophet—not the mere theory of a doctrinaire—not the 
fanciful notion of a faddist. The remedy here proposed has been 
tried in many lands, with varying conditions and diverse races, and 
has nowhere failed to bring rural prosperity in the place of agricul- 
tural disaster. The germ of this remedy is to-day in our own 
hands in each elementary school. Rural prosperity is within 
the reach of every country village that will equip itself for the 
industrial conflict. 


EpMUND VERNEY. 





The Ballad of the Little Black Hound. 
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HO knocks at the Geraldine’s door to-night 
In the black storm and the rain ? 
With the thunder crash and the shrieking wind 
Comes the moan of a creature’s pain. 


And once they knocked, yet never a stir 
To show that the Geraldine knew ; 

And twice they knocked, yet never a bolt 
The listening Geraldine drew. 


And thrice they knocked ere he moved his chair, 
And said, ‘ Whoever it be, 

I dare not open the door to-night 
For a fear that has come to me.’ 


Three times he rises from out his chair, 
And three times he sits him down. 

‘ Now what has made this faint heart of mine? 
He says with a growing frown. 


‘ Now what has made me a coward to-night, 
Who never knew fear before ? 

But I swear that the hand of a little child 
Keeps pulling me from the door.’ 


The Geraldine rose from his chair at last 
And opened the door full wide ; 

‘ Whoever is out in the storm,’ said he, 
‘ May in God’s name come inside!’ 


He who was out in the storm and rain 
Drew back at the Geraldine’s call. 
‘ Now who comes not in the Holy Name 
Will never come in at all.’ 
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He looked to the right, he looked to the left, 
And never a one saw he; 

But right in his path lay a coal black hound, 
A moaning right piteously. 


‘Come in,’ he cried, ‘ you little black hound, 
Come in, I will ease your pain ; 

My roof shall keep you to-night at least 
From the leash of wind and rain.’ 


The Geraldine took up the little black hound, 
And put him down by the fire. 

‘So sleep you there, poor wandering one, 
As long as your heart desire.’ 


The Geraldine tossed on his bed that night, 
And never asleep went he 

For the crowing of his little red cock, 
That did crow most woefully, 


For the howling of his own wolf-hound, 
That cried at the gate all night. 

He rose and went to the banquet hall 
At the first of morning light. 


He looked to the right, he looked to the left, 
At the rug where the dog lay on ; 

But the reindeer skin was burnt in two, 
And the little black hound was gone. 


And, traced in the ashes, these words he read: 
‘For the soul of your firstborn son, 

I will make you rich as you once were rich 
Ere the glass of your luck was run.’ 


The Geraldine went to the west window, 
And then he went to the east, 

And saw his desolate pasture fields, 
And the stables without a beast. 


‘So be it, as I love no woman, 
No son shall ever be mine ; 

I would that my stables were full of steeds, 
And my cellars were full of wine.’ 
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‘I swear it, as I love no woman, 
And never a son have I, 

I would that my sheep and their little lambs 
Should flourish and multiply. 


‘So yours be the soul of my firstborn son.’ 
Here the’ Geraldine slily smiled, 

But from the dark of the lonely room 
Came the cry of a little child. 


The Geraldine went to the west window, 
He opened, and out did lean, 

And lo! the pastures were full of kine, 
All chewing the grass so green. 


And quickly he went to the east window, 
And his face was pale to see, 

For lo! he saw to the empty stalls 
Brave steeds go three by three. 


The Geraldine went to the great hall door, 
In wonder at what had heen, 

And there he saw the prettiest maid 
That ever his eyes had seen. 


And long he looked at the pretty young maid, 
And swore there was none so fair ; 

And his heart went out of him like a hound, 
And hers like a timid hare. 


Each day he followed her up and down, 
And each night he could not rest, 

Until at last the pretty young maid 
Her love for him confessed. 


They wooed and they wed, and the days went by 
As quick as such good days will, 

And at last came the cry of his firstborn son 
The cup of his joy to fill. 


And the summer passed, and the winter came ; 
Right fair was the child to see, 

And he laughed at the shriek of a bitter storm 
As he sat on his father’s knee. 
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Who rings so loud at the Geraldine’s gate ? 
Who knocks so loud at the door ? 

* Now rise you up, my pretty young wife, 

For twice they have knocked before.’ 


Quickly she opened the great hall door, 

And ‘ Welcome you in,’ she cried, 
But there only entered a little black hound, 
And he would not be denied. 


When the Geraldine saw the little black hound, 
He rose with a fearful cry, 

*I sold my child to the Devil’s hound 
In forgotten days gone by.’ 


He drew his sword on the little black hound, 
But it would not pierce its skin, 

He tried to pray, but his lips were dumb 

Because of his grievous sin. 





Then the fair young wife took the black hound’s throat 
Both her small white hands between, 

And he thought he saw one of God’s angels 

Where his sweet young wife had been. 


Then he thought he saw from God’s spirit 
The hound go sore oppressed, 

But he woke to find his own dead wife 

With her dead child on her breast. 


Quickly he went to the west window, 

Quickly he went to the east ; 
No help in the desolate pasture fields, 
Or the stables that held no beast. 


He flung himself at his white wife’s side, 
And the dead lips moved and smiled, 
Then came somewhere from the desolate room 
The laugh of a little child. 


Dora SIGERSON SHORTER. 





Looking Round. 


HE sun is setting, this Saturday afternoon. A yellow blaze is 
coming through these windows ; and towards the south-west 
there is a great expanse of the true daffodil sky. It is but the 
twenty-seventh of February; yet there is something of the feeling 
of Spring. That bit of grass outside, often studied, is growing 
green. A little ago it looked golden. Where I was an hour 
since, the snowdrops were great and many. On the south side of 
the great parish church, the turf beneath the trees is lighted by 
a blaze of snowdrops and crocuses. At the Club, in the great 
paper of the great city of the west, I read that a railway is to be 
made up the valley of the Cairn, past Irongray church, where the 
river for a few miles is called the Cluden, past the beautiful water- 
fall at the Rootin’ Bridge, past the little hamlet of Shawhead, on 
near to Craigenputtock where Carlyle dwelt, and so by Maxwel- 
town Braes, widely known to be bonny, to a pretty village near, 
till now cut off from the easy travel of the nineteenth century. 
‘ Walking,’ it was once declared, with incredible slowness, in the 
parish-kirk here, ‘is that motion of the boaddy by which we 
transport ourselves from one point in space unto another.’ But 
the railway attains the like end incomparably faster: and does in 
fact make it cheaper to be transported than to transport our- 
selves. Let no weak humour be spent on the outstanding word. 
I know it is capable of more than one interpretation. One 
remembers the husband, leading a life which probably served him 
right, who explained to his wife the contrasted meaning of two 
words of similar sound. ‘If you were to sail away to another 
country far beyond the ocean, and never come back, you would be 
exported, and I should be transported.’ The story is unpleasing. 
But, to use the familiar phrase of 8.T.C., that legend is neither 
here nor there. That yellow sky, and that blazing orb which I 
have just arisen and looked at, the last look which can be to-day, 
have brought vividly to me certain things which must be said, 
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For when one is possessed, one must speak. It may be a mild 
possession, but it is a real one. And an incomparably bigger 
Ayrshire man (who never grew old) has declared how the pen can 
give the soul relief. When the hour comes, certain folk must 
write. Ay, though they have written ever so long. 

I never came to know any human being well, the being and 
the environment, but I felt sorry for the being. That is the 
resultant. Somebody else (it is seriously recorded somewhere) 
once looked upon a great multitude, and felt it a sad sight. I 
am not thinking of King Xerxes: not at all. Of someone beyond 
all comparison wiser and better. 

Does the reader of this page remember any week of life 
which he would seriously wish to live over again? That is, in 
the blank uncertainty in which it was lived at the time. There 
are a few days in life which you would like to live over again, if 
you knew you were to get through them as in fact you did. But 
that, apparently, cannot be. Possibly there are but few even of 
these. 

I was lately allowed to look into the diary of a successful man, 
who was beyond caring whether I saw it or not, and who cannot 
be identified by any mortal who may look at this line. He had 
noted that so uplifting and cheering was a certain function in 
which he took the chief part, that he came home looking to 
receive a knock-down blow. I did not read further. But pro- 
bably it came, in some form. For there are many such, of divers 
natures. That brief passage, written in a very neat small hand, 
plainly unhurried, seemed to convey a sad suggestion as to the 
fashion in which we go on through our life. 

One has known several persons who claimed to be perfectly 
happy. I mean ecstatically happy: continually in a state of 
lively delight. This remarkable manifestation founded upon 
religious reasons. One reason, indeed: which was that every- 
thing here and elsewhere, wherever they might have to go, was 
perfectly right and satisfactory for themselves. Not merely they 
did not care that great part of the race is bad and miserable, 
including certain of their own nearest kin; but they found it 
positively exhilarating to think of this. It was ‘all for the glory 
of God.’ That is, it was to the credit of the Supreme Being that 
His known wishes should be set aside: that the moral distinctions 
He recognises should be ignored: that His purposes should con- 
spicuously fail: and that He should be signally beaten by the 
Devil. Ofcourse the manifestation of feeling is revolting: but 
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all the same it is real. These ears have heard a preacher (of the 
Good News) state that a large part of the happiness of a better 
world would consist in looking down at the tortures skilfully 
inflicted by persons appointed to that duty upon poor wretches 
who (as plain fact) never had the chance of being much better 
than in fact they turned out to be. Even the drunken brutes 
whom Charles II. appointed to inflict intolerable agony on honest 
Scotsmen who thought differently from himself on matters 
ecclesiastical, rushed out of the Council Chamber when these 
good if wrongheaded men were crushed in the boot, and other 
infernal appliances: but the stony-hearted blockhead who was 
to be James II. sat on contentedly surveying these doings. If 
the accursed doctrines which I sometimes heard set forth in my 
boyhood were true, then the devilish James was near to the 
elevation of a ‘spirit made perfect.’ And of course, if you were 
an extraordinary person for goodness, what in Ayrshire in my 
youth was called a far-by-us saint, you would enjoy your com- 
fortable dinner much more if you had a few starving wretches 
looking on as you devoured it. What wonder that Charles 
Kingsley did, as he told me more than once, ‘spew out’ that 
kind of thing ? 

When one was young, one was incredibly devoid of the power 
of sympathising with the old. Therein, one was doubtless a 
specimen of average humanity; and when old folk, in a manner 
which now appears infinitely touching, spoke in light words of 
what in fact lay very heavy (poor Anne Boleyn joked, the night 
before, about the cutting-off of her head), one thought it silly. 
One evening of Spring, walking amid these haunted places with 
a very eminent man who had grown old, and who had not been 
here for long, we met an aged lady, likewise a visitor to these 
shores. Both had spent their young years here: and I could not 
but think, seeing them just that one time together, that they had 
been more than common friends. They were surprised at meeting : 
and the old lady said, ‘We ought to have met, when we could 
have looked together at the setting sun.’ She said the words 
gaily enough: she had lived a prosperous life. But, I remember 
well, a youth thought the sentimental look on the two old faces 
queer. One did not mind much about departed generations being 
forgotten. To us, they never were more than shadows. But it 
is growing a terrible thing now that those we have known, warm, 
clever, hard-working, whose looks and words are in our memory 
so vividly, are being fast forgotten too. When life is present, it 
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is so full, so urgent, so warm, in a word so lifelike, that it is very 
hard to take in that in a very little while it will have utterly 
gone out here, and will be just as if it had never been at all. One 
has been made to feel, lately, when a very old friend was taken 
quickly from an eminent place, how speedily he was quite 
forgotten there. The successor came on: came worthily: and 
all the interest was readily transferred. I do not mind saying 
that the place was a cathedral church. The voice continually 
heard under that sublime roof for thirty years was hushed: the 
kindly face will be seen there no more. Millions of times the 
thing has been: but that cannot make it commonplace to us 
poor souls to whom it comes new. There is a craving for 
sympathy in some people. We wished to be understood: to set 
ourselves right with honest folk who had misapprehended. We 
could not see any striking scene, or go through any strange and 
searching experience, without wishing to tell all about it: at 
least to certain more than commonly esteemed, more than 
commonly dear. But indeed we did not venture to tell any 
mortal what it had grown to look at the setting sun. And feeling 
cannot be expressed in language, save in the roughest way. Then 
we think that in a little we shall disappear: not at all regarding 
that serious fact in the sentimental fashion in which young souls 
do. We shall be a fleeting remembrance, fading daily, for a 
while in some minds. Then they will go: and all our little cares, 
ways, thoughts, personality will be gone out. Another genera- 
tion will look on the broad bay and the dark sands, and pervade 
in lively fashion the ancient streets: thinking as little of us as we 
think to-day of those who were here before us for these thousand 
years. Others will diligently study all the details of that solemn 
old castle, sitting amid the blossoms and looking at the hop- 
gardens: never even thinking for a minute that we did it all 
before. We know exactly how it will be. For our life in these 
present days can never be more entirely vanished to other souls 
than our life of thirty-eight years since, that anxious feverish 
life of terrible overwork, is to-day to ourselves, 

I was greatly touched yesterday by an incident whereby many 
folk, presumably my betters, would not be touched atall. Indeed, 
I have known the like made matter for contemptuous laughter. 
But I had the fellow-feeling which comes of being similarly placed, 
and possibly I am touched easily. There came a Catalogue of 
Theological Books, from someone who vainly expected that I was 
to buy certain of them, Many such come; for the most part in 
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vain. For the volumes named in the document in question I 
eared not ; but on its cover appeared the following statement : 

‘Five hundred manuscript sermons, written and preached by 
the late Rev. John Smith, Rector of Smithbury, Oatmealshire. 
Price 21s. per hundred, or 4/, 14s. 6d. the lot.’ 

I have altered the names, Yet it may be said the parish is in 
a beautiful part of England. And the Rector, poor man, was no 
doubt there for many years. Now think, ye who know with 
what strain of such intellect as we possess a sermon is written, 
taking two or three hours upon each of four or five days, think, I 
say, of that laborious composition going for twopence halfpenny : 
while, if you take ‘the lot,’ there is an appreciable reduction of 
price. The idea, too, presents itself, that if the bookseller can 
afford to sell for these sums, having incurred the expense of 
printing the details in his catalogue, he assuredly bought the lot at 
a very great deal less than he proposed to sell it for. Did he givea 
halfpenny for each sermon, I wonder ; did he get six for a penny ? 
It is conceivable that these sermons were scribbled off in hot 
haste, and with little thought or exertion. I do not know. I 
believe some certainly are so written. But in this country such 
compositions are commonly most laborious. Here, if we wish to 
get up a discourse speedily, to serve but one occasion, we make a 
few notes and trust to the moment for the words: which fact is 
described as preaching extempore. As for the sermons known to 
me, each sentence, each line, cost anxious thought. And that 
they should come to this! Far rather would one have it that 
one’s own should (as Festus expressed it long ago) ‘end in air 
and ashes.’ To certain preachers there is a sorrowful satisfaction 
in the fact that three of each four their hand has ever fully 
written out are in print, and thus (in a certain sense) both inde- 
structible and unsaleable. 

Let me escape from sorrowful reflections by the expedient 
named by the illiterate preacher who said, in what he esteemed 
as a prayer, ‘ And now, O Lord, we will relate an anecdote.’ The 
wife of a departed pulpit-orator once addressed her husband as 
follows: ‘There’s Watty Scott, that was at school with you, has 
published books, and got thousands of pounds for them: Why 
don’t you publish a volume of your sermons, and get thousands 
of pounds for it?’ For that good lady one volume was just as 
good as another: and there was no reason why Waverley should 
interest human beings more than a collection of discourses, all of 
which had set the congregation to sleep. The good cleric under- 
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stood things better than his admiring partner: but he did not 
suggest the consideration which the astute reader has thought of. 
Quite another. He replied, ‘Wheesht, wumman: they’re a’ in 
print already.’ He added no more: Nordid she. Only let me 
say, as with authority, that though the sermons you have conveyed 
be very good in themselves, they will sound very dull when 
delivered by you. Just yesterday a very accomplished man said 
to me, with much feeling, ‘I have just been reading some of 
Chalmers’ sermons. How could that lumbering stuff produce the 
superhuman impression which it is perfectly certain it did?’ One 
could but say, that Chalmers could not publish that which was 
the first, second, and third thing which did the work at the moment 
of the awful hush, passed away. Further, the taste has changed. 
Much more direct sentences are wanted now. Even Henry Melvill is 
quite out of date. .What Sir Walter called ‘the big bow-wow 
style’ in preaching is, as Bob Acres maintained certain other 
things are. It has ‘had its day.’ For, as that philosopher well 
remarked, you get tired of even the best things. 

It is indeed terrible how things are forgot: things which at 
the moment it was declared with authority were never to be for- 
gotten. Yesterday I looked at a review of the biography of one 
who was a heroic soldier in his day: not less than heroic. Hardly 
anybody remembers him now. And, gazing on the name, I went 
away back to days when I was a youth, and when a specially 
daring thing done by that warrior was quite new. There came 
to me a touching poem, a poem combining humour and pathos in 
the manner characteristic of our beloved Punch, a poem which 
celebrated that brave deed. I beheld again the couplet: ‘ When 
the youngest child now living is a fogey old and grey, Men still 
shall speak with wonder of the doing of that day.’ Sad to record 
it, that prophecy has proved like very many more. Men have not 
spoken nor thought of that doing for many a year. Those who 
read a page like this are presumably more intelligent than the 
skipping, supercilious reader of fiction: but if I recounted the 
story, it would fall quite strange on the mind of nearly all. Did 
I not once hear a very clever cleric, walking home from church 
with a friend who had given a sermon which kept the audible hush 
from first word to last, say, with manifest sincerity, ‘ They’ll never 
forget that!’ Ah, quite forgotten, ages since: as is the fate of 
the best sermons. When the people are dead who listened to 
them, they have passed into oblivion. And when an aged survivor 
tells to a new generation how the faces of the congregation used 
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to be lighted up into a glare, it merely is regarded as an old man’s 
exaggeration of what he knew in his youth. Did not one, grey- 
headed, once say to me, ‘ Oh, those Sunday afternoons when I was 
a young preacher! The crowd, and the hush, and the loud music: 
and then to walk away to the solitary home along that green 
avenue, thinking here is a precious bit of literature to be carefully 
put in the receptacle which will be of use while I live: here has 
been a function never to be forgotten! But it passed into utter 
forgetfulness. And better so. For after a few years I should 
have held the sermon as very dear at twopence halfpenny. I tore 
it up, in sorrow and shame.’ It was the dear and great Tulloch 
who said to me, ‘ When I turn over my old sermons, consternation 
isthe only word.’ He was alluding, he said, not merely to youthful 
extravagance of style, but to awful doctrine : now quite unbeliev- 
able, save by the robust or stupid soul that can believe a thing 
though seeing it cannot be true. How certain vehement 
Protestants known to me in early youth came to reject Roman 
doctrine because it conflicted with reason was to me, even in that 
early day, an insoluble perplexity. For it seemed that such as 
believed what they believed, need have made no difficulty about 
believing anything. But it was strange that good folk accused 
you of rationalism, and intolerable presumption, if you asked how 
some hideous fatalistic dogma could be true, or some blasphemous 
caricature of the Supreme Being ; who yet, trusting to their own 
intelligence, had cast off certain ancient beliefs which were not a 
whit more incredible, and which were not by a million degrees so 
horrible and revolting. 

I thought at the time that it was probably morbid: but it 
comes back to me how one well known once developed to me 
certain views of life and things. He will not care to-day though 
his opinions be recalled: and I should like to know if they 
were exceptional. He declared that the great thing he desired 
was to be entirely forgotten. He expressly forbade the publication 
of any memoir. For one thing; he held that no mortal could 
write it, save only himself: and he would not. But the main 
reason was that looking back at the past, it appeared a dreary 
series of errors and follies. Like A’Kempis, he could not remember 
that he had ever done any good at all. And though he acknow- 
ledged that it might conduce to immediate peace to have that 
‘good conceit of himself’ for which the proverbial weaver of 
Kilwinning prayed : or even to attain to his position who declared 
that if he had life to live again he would just do all that he had 
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done, for he never had done anything wrong in his long career: 
yet he held that here were manifestations barely consistent with 
sanity: and so shockingly inconsistent with truth that no reason-~ 
able being could harbour them. Not enough for him, indeed, was 
it to be forgotten. Far more than that, he desired to forget. 
For he would say, sorrowfully, that the punishment of wrong- 
doing, that sorest punishment which comes of your condemning 
yourself for it, mast be eternal. So long as you can remember, 
you can never look back even upon the innumerable follies but 
with keen pain: and there is no reason to believe that Lethe is 
to be found either under the sun or above it. ‘I want to get out 
of all this,’ he would say. ‘For the blots in one’s history so 
accumulate, and the things one cannot bear to look back upon, 
such as knock-down blows and crushing troubles, that the only 
thing is to get away.’ Then he would say that the only human 
beings who can really cut the connection with the past are the 
members of a British ministry which goes out of office. When 
they go out, they have an awful record. They have given offence 
right and left, if they ever tried to make things better: for there 
are many people, and powerful people, who profit by the continu- 
ance of every scandalous abuse: and parsons can be found to 
pray for the continuance of the very vilest, and to curse such as 
try to mend such. But after some years in opposition they come 
in again with a clean sheet. Would that we could do the like! 
Dip seven times in Jordan, or any other detergent water: and 
come out washed and made clean. Clean in the eyes of others. 
But ah, far more to be wished for, clean in our own. Can that 
ever be? Every act writes its indelible story. What is written is 
written. Indeed, Mr. Babbage has shown that all our past 
thoughts, words, and actions are incorporated essentially in the 
material universe. And the quickened senses of a higher life may 
read the events of departed days as easily as you read this page: 
may not be able to help reading them. In such an hour, you, 
being a small boy, told a lie. -Through all eternity, are you to 
have its record before you? We have all known human creatures 
who through a coarse and malignant nature would ever rake up a 
sore subject to some poor wretch, as often as might be. Will 
the physical universe keep on doing that without cease? And 
you know how easily in any record you catch your own name. 
Each being continually tormented by the lines which concern 
itself; lines whose truth cannot be gainsaid, because the act wrote 
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its own history, and registered itself. And can matter ever end? 
Did it ever begin? The outlook frightens one. 

Of course, to our present discernment, things may entirely 
vanish. Things may have entirely vanished which had their 
influential day. In the unreckonable and awful ages of this 
world’s duration, there may have been other books like the 
Psalms. It is ‘all election.’ If it indeed were so, those books 
are quite forgot. But the poems we know by that familiar name 
abide, and help some folk some little. One would say they will 
last with the race. But whocantell? For the race may develop 
into something vitally different. In my youth I heard a brilliant 
Glasgow Professor give a popular lecture. He frankly set forth 
the doctrine of Evolution, now generally accepted, then very 
strange. He said to this effect, summing up: ‘You may not 
quite like the idea that you began so humbly: far lower than 
apes and the like. It seems to be a cheering and hopeful belief. 
For if we have already risen so high above mollusks, our true 
ancestors, just think what tremendous developments may lie in 
front! Some day, the human race may be as much better than 
we are now, as we are better than these lowly progenitors.’ 
People appeared pleased. For myself, I never cared, even in the 
most infinitesimal degree, for Corporate Immortality. I would 
not give a threepenny piece to ‘join the choir invisible.’ I would 
not give a twopence halfpenny postage stamp for the assurance of 
posthumous fame. For it would do me no good now. And still 
less could it do me any good then. 

I cannot forget how Mr. Froude said to me, as we sat by 
ourselves late on a March night long departed, that it is punish- 
ment enough of even the worst just to be so bad, ‘I am 
perfectly sure,’ he went on, ‘that it is not good people who will 
wish them anything more.’ I could not but suggest to that 
beloved and illustrious friend that there appeared in the statement 
some inconsistency. It would indeed be a most awful punish- 
ment for a bad man just to be so bad, provided he were at the 
same time an extremely good man, and thus capable of keenly 
feeling the degradation of being so bad. To have the moral 
standard of a supremely good man, and at the same time to be 
in fact a supremely bad man, would be torture beyond the rack. 
But surely here is a contradiction. ‘You might discern the 
truth, although you were very bad,’ was the great man’s reply. 
Sometimes, indeed, talking with Froude, I recalled a saying of 
him whom Froude called Charles. When that impulsive and 
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lovable man once told_me something as morally certain which 
appeared to me as in a high degree paradoxical, I could not but 
say, ‘ How is that to be reconciled with’ something else, ‘ which 
we both admit to be absolutely true?’ The answer came with 
vehemence, ‘Oh, you are a logical Scotsman, who want a con- 
sistent theory of things. I simply discern a truth intuitively, 
and I leave it for other men to make it go with this or that other 
truth.’ For myself, I do not claim to be specially logical, though 
I believe that even yet I could pass an examination in Moods 
and Figures with any man, having the Aristotelian logic at my 
fingers’ ends. Possibly my reader may be inclined to say that it 
has not served me much. Likely enough. For though I 
mastered it so thoroughly, I always hated it. It appeared as 
laborious trifling. But as for understanding it, it was simplicity 
itself. And a miracle of ingenuity. 

Let these things go. For I have just read over what has 
been written: not without sympathy for the intelligent com- 
positor who may take it in hand. And I look upon another 
afternoon, dark and dreary as ever gloomed over the black 
landscape I see. All sad remembrances, not to be recalled on 
this page, crowd in on sucha day. And there is no voice nor 
sound in this dwelling: at least in the eerie chambers inhabited 
by me. I see, over years, the little room in which I went to see 
such a bright clever young doctor, who came here to work, and 
did work hard, and in a few months died. I see the flushed 
cheek, I hear the rapid breath, as he sat by his fire with a kind 
sympathetic fellow-student, all his relations far away. ‘I was 
hit before I came here:’ were the words of the friendless lad. 
Nay, not quite friendless: but kithless. I am a poor and useless 
comforter: the words broke me down. For they were gasped 
out: yet the youth was so brave and uncomplaining: and close 
to the end. And‘he had gone about, caring for others, to the 
very last. Probably he had to do so. Is there another besides 
me in this place who remembers him? At least there is one by 
whom he is never forgot. Not that it matters to him, now. 

It was on this day thirty-three years that I first ministered 
here in the Church which was to be my own. To-day I went out 
in the pitiless rain: and walked carefully over all the ground 
where one’s steps had been then. The famous place, it has to 
be confessed, under that sad sky, looked unworthy of its fame. 
Yet, coming forth from the Cathedral, there, low down, the long 
breaking waves were rolling in as when St. Regulus sang his holy 
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lay to the billows’ sound: and the sound was as thunder to-day. 
The ways were deep with mud: and the few who passed walked 
hastily and with pre-occupied look. I knew them all: and 
silently wished them well. Most of them looked anxious: there 
is care enough here. The stranger who beheld the place, bright 
and cheery in August, would hardly have known it. Yet, even 
in such a time, one thought of Stanley waving his little hand 
towards the blue expanse, and saying, ‘ Ah, Westminster is very 
fine, but there’s nothing like that there!’ 

Last night I read an essay written for what I will always. call 
this magazine in these remote days. I had written a good deal 
of it before coming here, a stranger: and I finished it when I 
went back. I do not believe I had read it for thirty years. 
The experience was extraordinary. It was not merely that I 
could not feel I had written these cheery pages. I felt that 
I had not written them. Yet I had: that was sure. But it was 
somebody else. 


A. K. H. B. 
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\) oe MARJORIE MOON paid a long visit to my neighbours, 

the Turners, in the early summer of last year, and I at once 
recognised her attractions. She was one of the few small women 
left in England, and I, in common with most men, prefer small 
women. If I hankered after questions of the kind, I might be 
puzzled to explain why modern girls should have grown to their 
undue proportions in contradiction of the laws of supply and 
demand, and of the survival of the fittest ; but I take things as I 
find them, and merely regret, as very solid facts, that the lively 
little women of the past are giving way to the heavy and badly 
modelled young amazons of the present day. Therefore I welcomed 
Miss Moon as a pleasing anachronism. She was not only small, 
but she possessed eyes like the eyes of a serious-minded angel, 
and a mouth like the mouth of a naughty child. I have always 
been intimate with the Turners, but after her arrival I visited 
them with, I fear, marked frequency. 

Mrs. Turner had done her best to provide me with a wife ever 
since I came down from Oxford, and soon came to the conclusion 
that she was at last on the way to success. Personally, even at 
the risk of being guilty of the obvious, I was quite ready to fall 
in with her wishes. Marjorie was different from Mrs. Turner’s 
previous exhibits. They were either rural and unfinished, or 
urban and disappointed. The former she called sweet, the latter 
smart, girls. I fancy the classification is a common feminine 
technicality. 

For a while I entertained strong hopes of success. At first 
Marjorie was friendly enough, but when I got to know her better, 
and when, I suppose, my feelings became more apparent, an 
unpleasant change occurred in her. I am merely a plain country 
gentleman, and, before my acquaintance with Miss Moon, I had 
never been ashamed of the fact, but I speedily discovered that 
she regarded me with scorn on that account, Marjorie was the 
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daughter of a London clergyman, and she had caught just a little 
touch of over-education at some establishment in town for what is 
called the higher education of women. Over-education takes 
different forms, and Marjorie’s attack was not a very acute form 
of the disease. She was merely an advanced Radical. In the 
early days of our acquaintance the views that she expressed were 
broadly theoretical, and I only smiled inwardly, knowing that 
girls often talk in that way before they are married, and 
that, when they settle down and mellow, exuberant sympathy for 
humanity at large is narrowed down into the more practical desire 
to do their duty by the tenants. 

However, when we got more intimate, Marjorie’s expositions 
of Radicalism became painfully concrete. I occupied the position 
of awful example to point the moral of every invective, and soon 
I ceased to smile. She would insinuate pretty openly that she 
regarded me as a blot on society and a disgrace to my country. I 
was a ‘partridge breeder of a thousand years,’ an accusation of the 
deepest dye to her mind, because she had lived in London most of 
her life. Though I flatter myself that I am a fairly good landlord, 
and remitted twenty-five per cent. of my rents a year or two ago, 
I was a ‘rackrenter. I am a J.P., and therefore I made 
‘criminals of the poor,’ poachers being in her conception hard- 
working peasants out for an evening’s harmless and well-earned 
amusement. Also, I was an entirely uncultivated ignoramus, 
because that characteristic completed her ideal of a country 
gentleman. As a matter of fact, I did not read the little oblong 
books which she professed to love; but, though I never pretended 
to be intellectual, I knew my Shakespeare and Dickens a good deal 
better than she did. Altogether her attitude towards me was most 
distressing. If she had invariably preserved it, I might have 
abandoned the pursuit, for I had no wish that my wife should 
regard me as a Squire Western; but at times she thawed and 
treated me as a human being. 

About this period of our acquaintance I strolled up to the 
Turners’ house one morning, meditating over Marjorie, and found 
her reading on the lawn. : 

‘Have you been killing anything to-day ?’ she asked cheerily. 

‘No,’ I answered as good-humouredly as I could, ‘There’s not 
much to kill at this season of the year,’ 

‘Only time,’ she said. ‘That is, I suppose, the very hardest 
thing for a sportsman to kill, Then you must have been playing 
something ?’ 
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‘Perhaps so,’ I replied mournfully ; ‘I almost think that I’ve 
been playing the fool.’ 

‘Dear me!’ she exclaimed, sitting up with an air of astonish- 
ment. ‘You mustn’t get discontented with your whole life, 
This will never do.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘it won’t.’ 

‘What has happened ?’ she rippled on. ‘Ido hope nothing 
has injured any of your horses, or foxes, or gamekeepers.’ 

‘Please go on, Miss Moon,’ I returned, rather indignantly ; 
‘ you've made all this up very nicely.’ 

‘Mr. Grant,’ she answered, ‘ you ought really to take as much 
trouble in preserving your composure as your game.’ 

‘Is Mr. Turner in?’I inquired abruptly, seeing that Marjorie 
was in one of her most belligerent moods. ‘I came over here to 
see him.’ 

‘I think so,’ she said,‘ and he’s bought a new cow, which might 
amuse and interest you.’ 

I walked away hastily, but I had only got a few yards when 
Marjorie called me back. 

‘Mr. Grant, have you got nothing to do this afternoon ?’ 

‘Of course,’ I answered, ‘you know that I never do any- 
thing.’ 

‘You are really,’ she said in a deeply injured tone, ‘one of 
the worst tempered men I have ever met. But about this 
afternoon ?’ 

‘I suppose you want to tell me that it would be a good 
afternoon for killing poachers ?’ 

‘Oh, very well!’ she replied. ‘It’s of no consequence. I 
was going to ask you to take me round the golf-links to-day, as 
you promised.’ 

‘I’m not always so bad-tempered,’ I pleaded. 

‘Oh, never mind me,’ she said; ‘go and amuse yourself with 
the cow. It’s a most interesting animal, with as long a pedigree 
and as short a temper as a country gentleman.’ 

‘ Please !’ I urged. 

‘ Well, then,’ she asked, ‘why are you so annoying ?’ 

‘If I were disposed to argue ’ I began. 

‘You'd get very much the worst of it!’ she interjected, and 
took up her book. 

‘I notice,’ I went on, ‘that you are reading a small handbook 
on the Nationalisation of Land. Now I’m prepared to bet that 
you don’t even know how many square yards go to the acre.’ 
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‘ Betting,’ she rejoined, ‘is the only form of proof known to 
some intellects.’ 

‘ But,’ I persisted, ‘do you know?’ 

‘That,’ she said, ‘is my own concern. If you know, I wish 
you would carefully measure out three acres, tether the new cow 
there, and talk to it till this afternoon.’ 

‘Then you are going to let me teach you golf?’ I answered. 

‘Didn’t I tell you so ten minutes ago?’ she retorted petu- 
lantly. ‘You said you came to see Mr. Turner, and if you stay . 
here much longer, I shall suspect that that wasn’t true.’ 

‘Perhaps it was not,’ I allowed. 

‘What size in hints do you take, Mr. Grant?’ she asked. 

‘Very well,’ I said. ‘ What time at the club-house ?’ 

‘ Half-past two,’ she answered, and returned to her book. 

I visited Mr. Turner, and interviewed him on the flimsy pretext 
which I had invented for my call. I was also compelled to visit 
the new cow, which really was a very perfect ‘prize animal, and 
was beginning to rouse my expressions of admiration, when 
Marjorie looked over the low wall at the end of the lawn and 
smiled maliciously. Soon afterwards I took my departure, but 
Marjorie had left the lawn and retired to the house. 

In the afternoon we met at the links. I borrowed some clubs 
for her, and she set out to play. It was not without fear and 
trembling that I entered on the performance, for a golf novice is 
not generally sweet-tempered, and, as a preliminary precaution, I 
explained that it was impossible to play even passably without 
months of practice. Marjorie, however, replied light-heartedly 
that a belief in the difficulties of golf and shove-penny and that 
kind of thing was one of the dear old-world myths which lingered 
in country minds, and that, at all events, she was not such an 
idiot as to be annoyed about a silly game. At the first tee I 
carefully pointed out to her how to swing for the drive. 

‘Do you imagine,’ she said, with wide-eyed astonishment, 
‘that I’m going to take all that trouble over useless pedantries ? 
No, I shall just hit the ball as hard as I can.’ 

‘Very well!’ I answered ; ‘try!’ 

She tried, and made a long drive for a lady. The same thing 
happened most of the way round. Marjorie absolutely refused. all 
my suggestions, on the ground that the object of the game was to 
hit the ball hard and nothing more. It is true that she some- 
times got into difficulties; but she possessed a good eye and a 
lithe figure, and went round in a miraculously low score for a- 
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beginner. It was I, and not she, who began to get angry. I 
had hoped that she would at least conceive some respect for my 
superior knowledge of golf, but she merely jeered. Of course I 
have known the same thing happen before with other beginners, 
The first time they play with a success which they never attain 
for years again; but, perhaps because she had no apparent desire 
to play well, Marjorie’s case was remarkable. In the club-house 
she compared her card with that of Miss Lafone, one of our best 
lady players, who happened to be off her game, and found that 
she would have beaten the latter in match play. 

‘ How silly it is!’ she remarked as I walked back with her to 
the Turners’. ‘I often suspected that the only difficulty in these 
games is due to lack of education. You country people find an 
uneducated peasant playing about with a ball, and you not only 
imitate the game, but the way he plays it. Of course, an 
unprejudiced person with any knowledge of dynamics gets on 
quicker.’ 

‘ Have you,’ I asked, ‘ ever studied dynamics ?’ 

‘ Of course,’ she answered airily. ‘Every educated person has 
some knowledge of the subject. Did you teach Miss Lafone to 
play?’ * 

‘TI did,’ I reluctantly admitted. 

‘And she took your advice,’ she laughed. ‘How funny !’ 

‘ Just wait till you play again,’ I suggested. 

‘Play again?’ she said. ‘I’m not going to play again. Golf 
is merely a long walk under false pretences, and I hate long 
walks.’ 

I felt disappointed at the announcement, and said nothing. 

‘I know what I shall do,’ she went on. ‘I shall expose all 
those silly amusements that people in the country pride them- 
selves on. I’ve read somewhere about conjurers being sent to 
expose the magic of savage tribes. What do you people do at 
this time of year? Fishing! I shall try fishing.’ 

‘I should be only too delighted,’ I said, with reviving hope, 
‘if you would fish my water.’ 

‘Thank you very much, Mr, Grant,’ she answered, ‘I'll begin 
to-morrow.’ 

‘T'll come and give you a lesson,’ I suggested. 

‘Will it be as useful as the golf lesson ? ’ 

* You really can’t fish on dynatnical principles,’ I urged. 

‘I don’t know,’ she replied; ‘I daresay one might, but I 
haven't studied the question as yet. At any rate, you must not 
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come. People would give you the credit of my fish, and besides 
you haven’t been at all nice this afternoon.’ 

‘What have I done this time?’ I inquired. 

‘You lost your temper again,’ she said, ‘just because I played 
well, Now candidly, Mr. Grant, didn’t you ?’ 

‘I suppose,’ I admitted ruefully, ‘that I did.’ 

‘ What a dreadful agricultural depression!’ she laughed. ‘ And 
you know you told me the other day that field sports taught a 
man to be good-tempered as books never could. I shouldn’t like 
to be with you when I landed my first big trout.’ 

‘Well, well,’ I said, ‘I deserve to be punished. I'll just scribble 
a permit for the fishing on a card, The keepers may ask for it.’ 
‘ And,’ I added, with forethought of the future, ‘you must only 
use a fly. Of course, even with that restriction you'll have an 
advantage over uneducated people, but at the same time worms 
and minnows might be more dynamical and—er— more demo- 
cratic.’ 

‘The torture of dumb animals is one of the privileges of 
wealth,’ she retorted. ‘You need not be afraid. I disapprove of 
live bait on principle.’ 

‘Do you?’ I said with a smile. ‘Very well. Shall I lend you 
arod and some flies?’ 

‘Thank you, she answered haughtily, as we reached the 
Turners’ gate, ‘Mr. Turner will lend them to me. Good-bye. 
Thank you so much for the golf lesson.’ 

I left her with mingled feelings. I was annoyed about the 
golf, and particularly at my folly in losing my temper, but I looked 
forward with some hope to Marjorie’s fishing experiences. Fishing 
is not an amusement where a heginner has the beginner's pro- 
verbial luck, and the water then was rather low and bright. The 
prospect of her failure was not so unimportant as it might seem, 
for I felt that I had been losing ground during the last week, and 
that if she once had to acknowledge herself beaten, her sense of 
ridicule might lose some of its edge. 

The next morning I was sitting at a window when I sighted 
Marjorie’s form in the distance on the bank of one of the upper 
reaches of my water, nearly opposite tomy house. I got down a field- 
glass and watched her. She was accompanied by the youngest of 
the Turner boys, who is a good fisherman for his age. He fitted 
up the rod and got ready a cast. I could see that some argument 
occurred about this, and I guessed that Marjorie was explaining 
the theories of an educated person about the choice of flies. After 
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a time Bobby Turner rose with a melancholy air, and pointed up 
stream to the only devent pool in that part of the river. Another 
argument followed, and then Marjorie walked out full into the 
light on the highest part of the bank, and prepared to cast into a 
smooth shallow some six inches deep. The first cast fixed the flies 
firmly in her blouse, and Bobby had to disinter them. Then, as 
I judged from his gestures, he offered to take the rod and give 
her some preliminary instruction. This she presumably refused, 
and began to cast again. It was only occasionally that she hooked 
her blouse, or the grass behind her, but, when she did manage to 
hit the water some five yards out, I could distinctly see the splash 
that she made. Aftera few minutes another colloquy with Bobby 
occurred, which ended in the small boy putting his hands in his 
pockets and retiring in the direction of home. Isympathised with 
Bobby. 

Marjorie continued to flog the water until he was out of sight, 
and then walked up the bank towards the spot which he had pre- 
viously advised. I chuckled, knowing what was coming. The 
spot was a rapid, ending in a deep pool, and somewhat overgrown 
by trees. Marjorie took several minutes, during which she stamped 
angrily, to free the top of the rod. The second cast landed the 
flies securely in the branches of atree. At first Marjorie pulled 
gently, but the line remained fast. Eventually she gave an angry 
tug, with the natural result. After contemplating the line, she 
rose and threw a large stone into the river. Then she took the 
rod to pieces and disappeared. 

The next morning I strolled up to the Turners’ again and 
found Marjorie in her accustomed place on the lawn. 

‘Did you have any sport yesterday?’ I inquired. 

‘It was a day,’ she said, ‘on which no one could have caught 
anything.’ 

‘Indeed!’ I suggested. ‘I thought it was a nice grey morn- 
ing with a south-west wind.’ 

‘ That,’ she replied, ‘ is a typical instance of the cut and dried 
rules of your folk-lore. Do human beings necessarily eat a 
bigger breakfast on a nice grey morning with a south-west wind?’ 

‘Ah!’ I observed. ‘The fishing, then, is on Darwinian and 
not dynamical principles ?’ 

‘If you do want to know anything about Darwinism, I could 
lend you a book on the subject,’ she said icily. 

‘And if you should wish to know anything about fishing, I 
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believe I’ve got the Badminton volume on fishing somewhere,’ I 
remarked. 

‘It’s one of a series of easy books for country gentlemen, isn’t 
it?’ she inquired. 

‘It’s not much use to us,’ I said. ‘You see, we most of us 
have not had the advantage of a board school education, and we 
can’t read.’ 

‘I can!’ she said, taking up her book. 

‘Might it be bi-metallism to-day ?’ I asked. 

‘ At least,’ she said, ‘ it is not the bucolies.’ 

I thought it better to leave her, and retreated to the house. 
On the way out I made a vain attempt ata reconciliation, I 
expressed my remorse at having put my foot in it, and she made 
some retort about calf’s foot jelly. I finally departed with the 
conviction that I had not been exactly tactful. 

The next day I was compelled to go to Quarter Sessions, and 
came home late. On my arrival I found a basket waiting for me 
with Miss Moon’s compliments. It contained four trout, from 
half to three-quarters of a pound each. The laugh seemed going 
against me again, but I was puzzled. The fates were indeed 
malicious if Marjorie had caught a fish on a day like that. The 
next day I shrank from facing her derision, and stayed at home. 
In the evening I was thunderstruck to receive another basket 
from Miss Moon, and among its contents was a fish of over two 
pounds. I was sitting in mournful meditation when I was told 
that one of the keepers wished to see me. 

‘Begging your pardon, sir,’ he said, ‘but did you give the 
young lady up at Mr. Turner’s leave to fish ?’ 

‘I did, I said. 

‘With worms ?’ he asked. 

‘Why ?’ I answered. 

‘I thought, sir, as you mightn’t have,’ he replied. ‘When 
they saw me watching them to-night they put away the bait 

mighty quick and put on a fly,’ 

‘Who are they ?’ I enquired. 

‘Master Robert and the young lady.’ 

A light began to dawn on me. I dismissed the keeper, and 
pondered the matter. Marjorie had been so annoyed that she 
had induced Bobby to aid and abet her. Would she have been so 
annoyed if——? The question bore itself in on me strongly, and 
I was conceited enough to decide that Marjorie must have 
attached considerable importance to her relationship with me, if 
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she had stooped to such asubterfuge. After pondering for a while, 
I began almost to hope. If I waited too long I should certainly 
lose, and I resolved to try my fate at once. Then I thought 
further, and decided on a plan of campaign. 

The following day I called early attheTurners’, Marjorie was, as 
usual, on the lawn,and I imagined that she was expecting to see me. 

‘I wanted,’ I said blandly, ‘to thank you for the fish. I’m 
glad you had such good sport.’ 

Marjorie looked at me with something of an air of disappoint- 
ment. She had hoped to find me more humiliated or more angry. 

‘I told you,’ she answered, ‘ that fishing was quite easy. My 
trick again, I think.’ 

‘It is, indeed, one of your tricks,’ I said to myself. 

‘I shall give up any pride I may have had in my capacity for 
casting a fly,’ I said to her. 

‘Insect worship,’ she replied, ‘is common among uncivilised 
peoples.’ 

‘Did Bobby help you much ?’ I asked. 

‘Bobby? Oh, you knew Bobby was with me? Of course not. 
He only brought a landing-net,’ she said with a flush. 

‘It’s a good thing,’ I observed, ‘for a beginner to have an 
experienced hand like Bobby with her.’ 

‘He made no difference whatever,’ she protested. 

‘ Femina dux facti: facilis descensus Averno,’ I murmured to 
myself, I liked to quote Latin to Marjorie. Her acquaintance 
with the classics was limited to classics for English readers, and 
her ignorance annoyed her. 

‘I beg your pardon ?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ I said. ‘Iwas merely remarking that I 
did not consider Bobby entirely responsible for the fish. At the 
same time F 

‘ How superlatively mean!’ she exclaimed. ‘ You're a finished 
scholar, Mr. Grant. Doesn’t awrea mediocritas mean the golden 
mean ?’ 

‘I believe so.’ 

‘Then it’s the inscription that I should put on your tomb 
among the rude forefathers.’ 

‘I think,’ I said, ‘that I could devise an inscription for you 
too, Miss Moon.’ 

‘Something neat and sportsmanlike, I suppose ? Is it, “‘ Died 
of a choke bore on ? What’s to-day ?’ she rejoined. ‘ Never 
mind! What is your brilliant idea ?’ 
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‘Animula, vagula, blandula,’ T said. 

‘Does that mean,’ she asked, ‘ that I am to be translated ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘It means a perfect woman.’ 

‘My fishing,’ she said indignantly, ‘does not extend to fishing 
for compliments, and some compliments are coarse fish.’ 

‘If you only had Bobby to help you with a landing-net,’ I 
suggested, ‘ you might get some really good ones.’ 

‘I have,’ she said, ‘ discovered the religion of the aborigines 
of this country. It consists in a belief in nothing but them- 
selves !’ 

‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘I’m going to invite Bobby out for a rat- 
hunt to-morrow with the keeper, and you can try your skill alone 
then.’ 

‘Mr. Grant,’ she exclaimed hotly, ‘I am not accustomed to 
have to prove the truth of my statements.’ 

‘That,’ I said, ‘would be an intolerable hardship for a 
Radical.’ 

I could see that Marjorie was pondering over my proposal, and 
I added, to allow her an excuse for accepting it: 

‘You told me the other day that there are not enough alms- 
houses in the village. I will put up a new one for every fish you 
catch to-morrow.’ 

She took the bait eventually, and I made assurance doubly 
sure by securing Bobby for the rat-hunt. Also I interviewed two 
of the under-keepers and carefully explained what I wished them 
to do. Finally I invited my married sister to come over and 
stay for dinner the next day, and then I waited. 

About seven o'clock the next evening I was informed by a 
somewhat astonished servant of the arrival of the under-keepers. 
I went into the library and ordered them to be shown in, One 
of them appeared, and, in a voice loud enough to be heard in the 
hall, remarked that he had a poacher in custody. ‘The young 
lady’s in an awful tantrum,’ he added in an undertone. I took 
out my wig and gown, relics of my call to the bar, sat down, and 
told the keeper, in stentorian tones, to bring the prisoner in. 
Marjorie entered with the other keeper, and she certainly was in 
a terrible tantrum. She was flushed, and biting her lips with 
anger. 

‘Miss Moon !’ I said, rising. ‘What can this mean? Tompkins, 
you've made some dreadful mistake.’ 

‘Let me leave the place at once!’ she burst out furiously. 
‘It’s not the fault of your underlings, It’s your fault thac 
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I’ve been insulted, sir. You can hear their explanations with- 
out me.’ 

‘Please, sir,’ said Tompkins, ‘I haven’t done anything but 
obey orders. The young lady had only leave to fish with a fly, 
and she was using worms.’ 

‘Is this true, Miss Moon ?’ I asked with mock gravity. 

‘ What does it matter if it is?’ she answered heatedly. ‘Am 
I to be dragged up here like a common thief because I chose to 
catch fish in a common-sense way ?’ 

‘This,’ I observed solemnly, ‘is very, very painful to me. I 
must now do my duty. Tompkins, bring in the dock!’ 

‘I shall go at once,’ she said moving to the door. 

‘ Johnson !’ I said with a melancholy inclination of the head, 
and he barred her way. | 

‘Let me pass, you cowardly ruffian !’ she exclaimed. 

‘Miss Moon,’ I said, ‘this is now a court of justice, and you 
must really treat it as such. I shall try to show you every con- 
sideration in my power, and I trust you will make this scene as 
little distressing as possible.’ 

‘Do you really mean to say,’ she went on, ‘that even you are 
mean enough to persecute me for taking some of your wretched 
fish ?’ 

‘If it were merely a private matter,’ I answered, ‘ you would 
be welcome to every fish in the river; but, as a Justice of the 
Peace, I must do as the law commands.’ 

‘ Fiddlesticks !’ she observed. 

‘Prisoner,’ I remarked, ‘I must now act in my magisterial 
capacity. Silence!’ 

Tompkins then brought in the dock, which was a wooden 
square improvised out of a packing-case that morning. 

‘ Accommodate the prisoner with a chair in the dock,’ I said. 

‘If you knew what a fool you looked in that wig and gown 
she burst out. 

‘I must warn you,’ I interrupted, ‘that everything you say 
may be used in evidence against you.’ 

‘Christian name,’ I went on, beginning to write, ‘ Marjorie. 
Age, please!’ 

‘I’m not going to take part in this impertinent farce!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ You'll be sorry soon for insulting me.’ 

‘Refusing to give her age,’ I continued imperturbably ; ‘and 
of no occupation, I think ?’ 
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‘That,’ she rejoined, ‘ you will at least think an extenuating 
circumstance.’ 

‘ Tompkins,’ I said, ‘I will now hear your evidence.’ 

I solemnly wrote out Tompkins’s narrative of her arrest, a 
proceeding in which Tompkins and I nearly broke down. 

The prisoner refused to ask any questions, and only glared at 
me with silent ferocity. I concluded the performance by com- 
mitting her to the Quarter Sessions for trial. 

‘Two fish!’ I remarked, consulting a book. ‘This is really 
very serious. It is not a bailable offence. Tompkins, order the 
brougham to be brought round. You will have to take the 
prisoner to Deesborough for trial. Perhaps, Miss Moon, you 
would like Mr. Turner to be communicated with ?’ 

‘You're not going to send me to prison, are you ?’ she asked, 
showing signs of giving way to tears for the first time. 

‘The law allows no option,’ I said. I felt rather a brute, but 
if a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing well. ‘Johnson, you 
can go. I wish to speak to the prisoner alone.’ 

When he had disappeared, I threw off my wig and gown, and 
began to pace the room with a tragic air. 

‘This is too, too horrible,’ I began. 

‘It is,’ she said, ‘ extremely characteristic of you. I presume 
the whole thing is a low revenge arranged by you.’ 

‘A low revenge! Great heavens! If you only knew!’—I 
was extremely glad that she did not—‘ My duty, my oath, my 
solemn oath to do justice. What am I to do?’ 

She looked at me with a somewhat softened air. I some- 
times think now that I did this part of the business rather 
effectively. 

‘And they can’t fine you!’ I pursued. ‘It’s bound to be 
hard labour. Oh! that I should have been the means of injuring 
you !’ 

I sat down and buried my face in my hands. 

‘’Twixt love and duty,’ I murmured. I looked up and saw 
that she was gazing out of the window. 

‘ Marjorie, come what may,’ I said, advancing towards her, 
‘you shall not suffer. Only remember sometimes in the days to 
come that it cost the man who loved you some little pain to be 
false to his duty for your sake.’ 

She still continued to contemplate the landscape, but I noticed 
that she was drumming the floor with her foot, and this urged me 
to further flights. 

‘I know,’ I continued, ‘that I never could have won your love. 
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I never deserved that, but: you have sometimes, I think, judged 
me a little harshly. May what has happened to-day soften your 
memory of me! Go free! Good-bye! We shall probably never 
meet again.’ 

Marjorie remained immovable. 

‘You are free,’ I went on. ‘Good-bye, Marjorie, good-bye ! 
You have nothing to fear. I can silence the tongues of the 
keepers.’ 

‘You are,’ she said, turning round, ‘about the biggest fool 
that I ever met.’ 

She looked particularly likea naughty child at that moment, 
and I was taken aback at the remark. 

‘I was afraid,’ I said sadly—the sadness began to be genuine— 
‘that you would not see the matter as I see it.’ 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, ‘ you're getting a> bigger and bigger fool 
every minute.’ 

‘May I ask what part of my conduct strikes you as so very 
foolish ?’ 

‘A man,’ she answered, looking up with a smile, ‘who can 
make such a fuss about not sending his future wife to prison for 
catching his fish must be a more than average idiot.’ 

‘ What ?’ I almost shouted. 

‘If you come up to the Turners’ to-morrow morning you may 
hear of something to your advantage. I’m not going to say any 
more now. No, go away. I shall walk home alone, too. You 
deserve some punishment.’ 

‘I’m bothered if you shall. You'll probably read some silly 
little book this evening and change your mind,’ I said, going to 
the door. ‘Ada, come here.’ 

‘Ada,’ I explained, when my sister entered promptly—the 
details of the scene did me great credit as stage manager, ‘ such 
a ridiculous thing has happened—perhaps two ridiculous things. 
Tompkins arrested Miss Moon by mistake for a poacher, and the 
Court dismissed the charge on the prisoner promising tobe of good 
behaviour when she marries me.’ 

‘You're just as mean as I always said you were,’ Marjorie 
protested. ‘I haven’t——’ But Ada judiciously cut her short by 
kissing her and taking the matter for granted. 

‘I really must go and speak to Tompkins about his mistake,’ 
I said, to prevent any further attempt at recantation. The worthy 
man was just explaining to Johnson that it was better than a stage 
play, it was, and his mirth was not diminished by the amount of 
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punishment which he received for his mistake. However, when 
I informed him that the establishment was likely soon to possess 
a mistress, he looked at me a little doubtfully. Marjorie’s powers 
of invective while in custody perhaps made him uncertain of my 
future happiness. 

Now would anyone have believed that a plan so carefully 
concocted could have been spoiled by a mere trifle, and its dramatic 
completeness ruined? Ofcourse, I had not intended to explain 
that my law and procedure were somewhat unorthodox until our 
engagement was publicly announced and things were practically 
beyond recall. But when I returned, having found Marjorie 
alone, I persuaded her to stay for dinner, and I rang the bell to 
speak to the servant about making the necessary preparations. 

‘Please lay a place for Miss Moon,’ I said. ‘ She is dining 
here.’ 

‘Please, sir,’ answered that nincompoop of a servant, ‘ Mrs. 
Street gave orders about it this afternoon.’ 

Of course, that gave the whole show away. Ada, with a 
sister’s fond belief in her brother’s irresistible attractions, had taken 
the result of my venture for granted, and, with a woman’s inca- 
pacity for minding her own business, had exercised a little deadly, 
tactful forethought. Marjorie understood the point at once, and 
a question put by her to the servant placed the matter beyond 
the reach of explanation. 

‘I understand!’ she burst out, after the servant had quitted. 
‘You arranged to arrest me, youcoward! You were going tosend 
me to gaol if you couldn’t bully me into imagining you some- 
thing different from your cunning, crass self.’ 

This was worse than the truth. I unreservedly and humbly 
made a full breast of the whole affair. 

‘ Of course, I need hardly say,’ she observed, when I had con- 
cluded, ‘that our engagement is at an end.’ 

‘It seems,’ I said, ‘ extremely likely.’ 

‘What have you to say for yourself?’ she asked. 

‘ Nothing,’ I admitted. 

‘Not a glimmer of romance about it!’ she went on scornfully. 
‘Your heroism? Just a vulgar practical joke! I might have 
known that your highest possibility was some form of grinning 
through a horse collar.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ I answered with the calmness of despair; ‘rub 
it well in.’ 

I caught her eye, and there was a twinkle in it. 
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‘You're not really angry ?’ I hazarded. 

‘I don’t believe I am,’ she said; ‘ but I ought to be.’ 

‘It was rather funny ?’ I urged. 

‘It was merely rustic,’ she said, but she suddenly went off into 
a spasm of laughing. 

‘I'm only laughing, she added with returning severity, 
‘because you're too contemptible for anger.’ 

‘ Quite so!’ I said. ‘I guessed that was the reason.’ 

‘Marjorie,’ she continued, striding up and down in mimicry of 
me, ‘come what may, you shall not suffer.’ 

‘You are,’ I answered, in rival mimicry, ‘about the biggest.fool 
that I ever met.’ 

‘Which looks the biggest fool now, you or I?’ she asked. 

*T’m sure I don’t know,’ I said. 

‘Let me think,’ she answered, sinking down into a chair in 
front of the clock, ‘for five minutes. If you interrupt me I shall 
never speak to you again.’ 

Those were about the longest minutes that I ever passed, but 
at their end Marjorie remarked gravely : 

‘ After full consideration, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
I shall appear more ridiculous if I break off the engagement now 
than if I don’t. Remember this is the only reason How 
dare you attempt to touch me! As mean as ever.’ 





HENRY MARTLEY. 
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The New Cure for Snake-bites. 


ITTLE did the learned Leeuwenhoek dream when, more than 
two hundred years ago, he recorded, in his Arcana Nature, 
that he had found ‘viva animalcula’ in his saliva, that this, the 
first beginning of bacteriology, would lead, a couple of centuries 
later, to the inauguration of a new era in the treatment of disease, 
in which these so-called animalcula, from being considered as curio- 
sities, would come to be regarded as powers for good and evil of the 
first importance. Protective inoculation, or serum therapy, of which 
the public have lately heard so much in connection with diph- 
theria, is the direct outcome of bacterial investigations which 
during the last two decades have been pursued with such zeal in 
every part of the globe. 

The vast domain of immunity, which until recently was an 
undiscovered country, is now being bit by bit annexed, and in all 
directions workers are engaged upon opening up new tracts, in 
overcoming difficulties, in changing chaos into order. 

The problems which surround immunity are of so complex and 
subtle a character that their mastery is by no means either easy 
or rapid, and numerous laborious researches appear, at frequent 
intervals, on this subject in Russian, German, French, and Italian 
scientific journals, rendering it a difficult matter to keep pace 
with the new discoveries and the latest theories. 

The interest in this country in toxins and anti-toxins not un- 
naturally centres round that branch of the subject which deals 
with diphtheria, this disease having of late years figured so promi- 
nently in our mortality tables, whilst the production of diphtheria 
anti-toxic serum has been so finely elaborated abroad that it 
already constitutes an article of commerce, and doubtless helps to 
swell the exports of our great continental commercial rival. 

There are, however, various other anti-toxins, and diphtheria 
is not the only disease in which encouraging results have followed 
their use. Perhaps as perfect a piece of work as has yet been pro- 
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duced in this direction is that which, although attracting com- 
paratively little attention in this country, promises to become of 
paramount importance to our fellow-subjects in India. The signi- 
ficance of Professor Calmette’s discovery of a specific cure for snake- 
bites may be gathered from the statistics which have been com- 
piled of the number of deaths attributed by Indian officials to 
this cause alone, amounting, it is said, to some 22,000 annually. 

It was in the autumn of 1891 that Calmette, whilst acting as 
Director of the Bacteriological Institute of Saigon, Cochin China, 
first commenced his experiments on the neutralisation of serpent 
venom in the animal system. He had exceptional opportunities 
in the matter of serpent venom wherewith to carry out his investi- 
gations, inasmuch as a band of cobras had recently attacked a 
village in the vicinity of Bac-Lieu, and by order of the governor 
of the district no fewer than ninety specimens of the terrible naya 
tripudians, or cobra de capello, were forwarded in a barrel to the 
Institute. 

Forty of these reptiles arrived alive, and several were at once 
sacrificed to secure their venom glands. Each gland, resembling 
both in size and shape a shelled almond, contains about thirty 
drops of venom, and in this transparent limpid liquid is embodied 
a toxin of extraordinary strength. As is well known, this cobra is 
the most dreaded of all serpents, and it is widely distributed over 
India, Burmah, Sumatra, Java, Malacca, and Cochin China; until 
Calmette, however, set to work to systematically study the nature 
of this reptile’s venom, but little precise or reliable information had 
been obtained as to its character. It was, of course, necessary in 
the first instance to ascertain, within as narrow a limit as possible, 
the exact degree of toxic power inherent in the venom, and to de- 
termine, if possible, the precise dose lethal in respect of each 
variety of animal experimented upon. 

A correct calculation of the quantity of venom required in 
every case was, however, found to be quite impossible, for so viru- 
lent is the poison, that a single drop of an emulsion produced by 
pounding up eight glands in 300 grammes of distilled water 
is sufficient, when introduced into the vein of a rabbit’s ear, 
to kill it in five minutes. All the mammals to which Cal- 
mette administered this cobra venom, such as monkeys, dogs, 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, rats, succumbed more or less quickly, accord- 
ing to the size of the dose. 

Small birds and pigeons die very rapidly, but the domestic 
fowl is more fortunate, being somewhat less susceptible. Frogs 
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also fall a prey to the venom, but they are far more refractory than 
rabbits, for it takes thirty hours to killa frog with a dose of venom 
which would infallibly destroy a rabbit in ten minutes. Toads, 
curiously, do not enjoy to the same extent this power of resisting 
its toxic action, for they die more quickly than frogs, whilst it 
makes short work of lizards andchameleons. Fish form no excep- 
tion to the rule, and even invertebrates, such as leeches, are 
killed by minute traces of venom. 

Whilst Calmette has found that the venom of different kinds 
of reptiles exhibits marked differences in its toxic character, he 
has also discovered that the venom secreted by one and the same 
serpent varies considerably, according to the length of time the 
animal has fasted. He describes how he kept a naja haje (Cleo- 
patra’s asp) in his laboratory, which during the whole eight 
months that it lived never took any food whatever, although it 
was offered the most diverse dainties. On its arrival it was made 
to bite on a watch-glass, this being one method adopted for col- 
lecting the venom; the liquid was at once dried, and 0:7 milli- 
gramme was found to kill a rabbit weighing nearly four pounds 
in four hours. Two months later on, when the venom was again 
collected, 0°25 milligramme proved a fatal dose, On the death of 
the animal at the end of eight months the venom extracted from 
the glands was so toxic that it only required 0:1 milligramme to 
kill a rabbit of about the same weight as the previous one. The 
same curious fact was noted in the case of a cobra’s venom. 
Another circumstance which appears to control the degree of 
toxicity inherent in serpent venom is the interval of time which 
elapses between two successive bites. The longer the interval the 
more virulent is the venom ; and Calmette points out that these 
observations are in accordance with what has for a long time been 
known u France with respect to indigenous vipers—that their 
bites are far more dangerous and far more fatal in the spring, 
after the winter period of torpor is over, than in the autumn. 

Until quite recently it was thought that the only creatures 
which could resist the fatal action of this poison were serpents, 
both poisonous and non-poisonous. Calmette was led to this 
conclusion because, although he inoculated large doses, as much 
as ten drops, into cobras, they suffered absolutely no incon- 
venience, and the same results were obtained with harmless 
snakes. On repeating these experiments, however, and using 
much larger quantities of venom, Calmette has found that they do 
ultimately succumb. That their susceptibility in comparison 
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with other animals is very slight, may be gathered from the fact 
that a lethal dose of venom for reptiles is roughly estimated to 
amount to as much as three times the quantity of venom normally 
present in their respective poison glands. These animals, there- 
fore, although very refractory, are not absolutely immune from 
venom toxin. 

There are, however, other animals which enjoy a relative 
although not absolute immunity to snake poison, and amongst 
these may be mentioned swine, hedgehogs, and the mongoose. 
Swine, it is well known, will greedily devour reptiles, and in some 
countries they are specially trained up and employed for this 
purpose. Of particular interest, however, are some experiments 
which were carried out to test the traditional immunity towards 
this toxin ascribed to the mongoose. These animals are very 
useful in sugar plantations, and are largely used to keep down the 
serpents and rats with which they abound, for the carnivorous 
little mongoose is extremely partial to such prey. Attempts have 
been made by sugar planters to introduce them into Martinique, 
where they are not found in the wild state as in the island of 
Guadeloupe. 

Six specimens of the mongoose were forwarded to Calmette 
from Martinique, and these particular animals, it was stated, had 
never been set at liberty since they were imported, so that they 
had had no previous experience of snakes or venom. On arriving 
at the laboratory, one of these little creatures was placed in a glass 
cage along with a large cobra. The cobra, at once rising up and 
dilating its neck, darted with fury upon the mongoose; but the 
latter, thanks to its extraordinary agility, escaped being caught, 
and took refuge, stupefied and terrified for the moment, in a 
corner of the cage. This stunned condition, however, did not last 
long, for just as the incensed cobra was preparing to make a fresh 
attack upon its insignificant little victim, the latter, with wide- 
open mouth, rushed and jumped upon the head of its enemy, 
viciously bit through its upper jaw, and broke its skull in a few 
seconds. Thus, although in size but a little larger than a squirrel, 
this tiny creature was more than a match for a cobra two yards 
long. 

S rtificial inoculations of cobra venom into the mongoose fully 
substantiated all the observed facts as to its remarkable immunity 
from this poison. A dose sufficient to kill a large rabbit in three 
hours was absolutely without effect; only when the venom 
was introduced in quantities amounting to as much as eight 
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milligrammes was it followed by fatal results. Thanks, therefore, 
to their extraordinary agility and remarkable power of resisting 
the effects of this lethal toxin, these little animals are able to battle 
successfully with the most dangerous reptiles. 

The rapidity with which serpent venom becomes absorbed by 
the system is almost incredible, and is well illustrated by the 
following experiment: A rat was inoculated with venom near the 
tip of its tail, one minute later the latter was cut off a short dis- 
tance above the point of inoculation ; but this operation was quite 
unable to save the animal’s life, for even in that brief interval the 
poison had accomplished its fatal work, and a few hours later 
claimed its victim. 

This rapid diffusion of the venom helps to explain the difficulty 
which is experienced in arresting the course of the poison by 
local treatment, for its passage is too rapid to permit of its being 
overtaken by superficial measures of even the most stringent 
character. But Calmette points out that local precautions are not 
to be neglected, for although they cannot nullify the action of the 
venom, they undoubtedly do delay its progress, and thus create a 
longer interval or respite, during which an opportunity is afforded 
for administering the anti-toxin. Before, however, passing on to 
the investigations which have culminated in the production of a 
specific antidote for this terrible toxin, there are a few more 
details which Calmette has furnished as to its character which are 
of interest. Serpent venom is characterised not only by its intensely 
virulent properties, but also by the tenacity with which it retains 
them under diverse circumstances. Thus it may be stored up for 
a whole year, and yet at the end of that time be as active as ever ; 
and even after several years, although its toxic powers are some- 
what reduced, it still retains them to a very appreciable extent. 

Unlike the bacterial toxins, this venom toxin can stand 
exposure to considerable temperatures without injury to its activity, 
and that of the cobra only suffers after it has been submitted to 
98 degrees centigrade for twenty minutes. Sensitiveness to tem- 
perature varies, however, with the snake from which the venom 
is derived. Thus the venom of the so-called ‘tiger-snake’ of 
Australia will stand being exposed for ten minutes to from 100 
to 102 degrees centigrade, and its virulence only disappears when 
this temperature has been applied for twenty minutes. The 
venom of the ‘black snake,’ another Australian variety, loses its 
toxicity at a temperature of between 99 and 100 degrees centi- 
grade; whilst an exposure to only 80 degrees centigrade for ten 
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minutes is sufficient in the case of viper venom, according to 
Messrs. Phisalix and Bertrand, to profoundly modify its lethal 
action. A continuous exposure for a fortnight to a temperature 
of 38 degrees centigrade does not affect cobra venom in the least, 
but if during that same time it has been placed in the sunshine, 
it entirely loses all its lethal properties. Thus, a pigeon was 
inoculated with about thirty drops of venom which had been 
exposed to the sun’s rays for fourteen days, and it survived ; whilst 
another pigeon was inoculated with a little over six drops of 
similar venom which had been kept during this time in the dark, 
and it died in a quarter of an hour. 

All these elaborate researches as to the character of serpent 
venom were essential to enable the next step to be taken in the 
elaboration of the antidote. Before this great achievement could 
be accomplished it was necessary to first succeed in artificially 
immunising animals against the effects of this powerful toxin, so 
that the serum of such animals could be applied for the protection 
and cure of other animals from the effects of snake-bites, 

It may be readily conceived that the task of artificially render- 
ing animals immune from snake poison was not an easy one, for the 
process depends upon training the animal to gradually withstand 
larger and larger doses of the venom; and considering the in- 
tensely toxic character of the substance which had to be handled, 
the danger was ever present of the animal succumbing to venom 
poison before its serum had acquired the requisite pitch of 
protective power to render it of service as an anti-toxin. Dr. 
Calmette tells us that he carried out a very large number of 
experiments before he met with success. But it is not necessary 
here to discuss his various efforts; suffice it to say that at 
length his labours were rewarded, and the following extract from 
one of his memoirs describes the methods which he now adopts 
for this purpose. ‘The best method of procedure for the purpose 
of vaccinating large animals destined to produce anti-venomous 
serum consists in injecting them from the outset with gradually 
increasing quantities of the venom of the cobra mixed with 
diminishing quantities of a 1 in 60 solution of hypochlorite of 
lime. The condition and the variations in the weights of the 
animals are carefully followed, in order that the injections may 
be made less frequently if the animals do not thrive well. Quan- 
tities of stronger and stronger venom are in turn injected, first 
considerably diluted, and then more concentrated ; and when the 
animals have already acquired a sufficiently perfect immunity, the 
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venoms derived from as large a number of different species of 
snakes as possible are injected. The duration of the treatment is 
of considerable length—at least fifteen months—before the serum 
is sufficiently active to be used for the purposes of treatment.’ 

During the past three years an immense number of animals 
have been vaccinated by this method at the Pasteur Institute at 
Lille, where Dr. Calmette is now director; and in a paper pub- 
lished a few weeks ago we are told that they have horses there 
which have yielded for the past eighteen months serum extremely 
active against venom. These horses receive in a single inocula- 
tion, without suffering the least inconvenience, doses of venom 
sufficient to kill fifty horses fresh to the treatment. 

Large quantities of this serum have been forwarded from the 
Lille Institute to various parts of the world where venomous 
serpents are most frequently met with, and already important 
evidence has been collected as to its efficacy in cases of human 
beings bitten by dangerous reptiles. So impressed with its 
importance are Indian medical authorities, that its preparation 
has been included in the work which the new great bacterio- 
logical institute at Agra is destined to carry on. 

The protective potency of this horse-serum may be gathered 
from the fact that it suffices to inject a rabbit, for example, with 
a quantity amounting to about one two-hundred thousandth of its 
weight to ensure the latter acquiring complete immunity from a 
dose of venom capable of otherwise killing it in twelve hours. 

The rapidity with which it acts is also extremely remarkable. 
Thus, if a rabbit receive two cubic centimetres (about fifty drops) 
of anti-venomous serum in the marginal vein of one of its ears, 
it will suffer with absolute impunity an injection of venom into 
the marginal vein of the other ear capable of killing it under 
ordinary circumstances in a quarter of an hour. Its curative 
powers are not less remarkable, for it is possible to inject venom 
sufficient to kill an animal in two hours, and to let one hour and 
three-quarters elapse before administering the antidote, and yet at 
this late stage to save the victim’s life, although it is necessary 
where such a long interval has occurred between the respective 
venom and serum injections to employ the latter in larger «uan- 
tities than is usually required. Dr. Calmette believes that the 
anti-toxin may be applied at an even more advanced stage of the 
disease if it is employed in yet larger doses. Another novel and 
important feature about this anti-venomous serum is the fact that 
it not only protects animals from one species of very active venom, 
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such as that of the cobra and other poisonous snakes, but it also 
affords protection from the dreaded venom of scorpions. This is 
a very remarkable and significant discovery, for hitherto the 
opinion has been stubbornly held that each toxin requires its 
specific anti-toxin for its correction. Dr. Calmette has, however, 
frequently indicated by his researches that this view cannot be 
considered so completely proven as is claimed by its supporters, 
and his latest investigations support the theory that particular 
toxins may be counteracted by several anti-toxins of different 
origin. Thus it has been shown by Calmette and Roux that 
rabbits hyper-vaccinated against rabies acquire the power of resist- 
ing venom-poison, and that the serum of horses vaccinated against 
tetanus or lock-jaw also nullifies the action of serpent venom. 

The practical bearing of this discovery is obvious, and the hope 
is justified that the at present cumbrous appliances required for 
the elaboration of anti-toxins of such varied origin will ultimately 
give way to simpler and less costly methods, which will admit of 
these new antidotes being more widely circulated and applied. 

We have seen that although most animals fall an easy prey to 
serpent venom, yet there are a few notable exceptions, amongst 
which may be mentioned reptiles themselves, hedgehogs, swine, 
and the mongoose. Now the very natural question arises why, if 
these animals are already in such a high degree immune from this 
poison, should not they be employed to furnish forth protective 
serum, instead of laboriously training up susceptible animals to 
become artificially immune and supply this venom-antitoxin ? 

This brings us face to face with one of the many problems 
connected with the subject of immunity which so far have suc- 
cessfully eluded all attempts made to solve them. Experience 
has shown repeatedly that although artificially acquired im- 
munity from a particular poison can be handed on by means 
of an animal’s serum, yet the natural immunity from a given 
poison enjoyed by one species of animal cannot be similarly trans- 
ferred to less-favoured varieties. 

This fact has long been recognised in the case of poisons of 
bacterial origin, Thus, white rats are absolutely immune from 
diphtheria, but Wassermann showed some years ago that the 
serum of these animals has no power whatever to counteract the 
action of diphtheria toxin in other animals. Guinea-pigs were 
inoculated with fatal doses of diphtheria toxin along with white- 
rat serum; but although other guinea-pigs treated with the 
same toxin mixed with the ordinary artificially elaborated anti- 
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diphtheritic serum survived, those which received the rat serum 
died in every case. 

Now, very similar results have been obtained by Calmette in 
respect to the serum of animals naturally immune from serpent 
venom. The serum of the refractory little mongoose, as well as 
that of the hedgehog, is wholly unable to save other animals 
from the lethal effect of venom poison, and similar results have 
been noted in respect to swine serum. But a very curious fact 
has also been discovered by Calmette—i.e. that these so-called 
naturally immune animals very frequently are quite incapable of 
being artificially trained to elaborate a serum possessing protective 
powers which can be transferred to another animal. 

It is impossible here to enter into further details concerning 
this most fascinating subject of immunity, but enough has been 
said to show how splendid a domain for beneficent research lies 
before the scientific investigator, in which the important work 
already accomplished is but an augury of the yet greater dis- 
coveries awaiting the labours of leaders like Calmette. 


G. C. FRANKLAND. 
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The Fighting Téméraire. 


T was eight bells ringing, 
For the morning watch was done, 

And the gunner’s lads were singing 

As they polished every gun. 
{t was eight bells ringing, 
And the gunner’s lads were singing, 
For the ship she rode a-swinging, 

As they polished every gun. 


Chorus. 


Oh! to see the linstock lighting, 
Téméraire ! Téméraire ! 

Oh! to hear the round-shot biting, 
Téméraire ! Téméraire ! 

Oh ! to see the linstock lighting, 

And to hear the round-shot biting, 

For we're all in love with fighting 
On the Fighting Téméraire. 


It was noontide ringing, 
And the battle just begun, 

When the ship her way was winging, 
As they loaded every gun. 

It was noontide ringing, 

When the ship her way was winging, 

And the gunner’s lads were singing 
As they loaded every gun. 














THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE. 


Chorus. 


There'll be many grim and gory, 
Téméraire! Téméraire ! 
There'll be few to tell the story, 
Téméraire ! Téméraire ! 
There'll be many grim and gory, 
There'll be few to tell the story, 
But we'll all be one in glory 
With the Fighting Téméraire. 


There’s a far bell ringing 
At the setting of the sun, 
And a phantom voice is singing 
Of the great days done. 
There's a far bell ringing, 
And a phantom voice is singing 
Of renown for ever clinging 
To the great days done. 


Chorus. 


Now the sunset breezes shiver, 
Téméraire! Téméraire ! 

And she’s fading down the river, 
Téméraire ! Téméraire ! 

Now the sunset breezes shiver, 

And she’s fading down the river, 

But in England’s song for ever 
She’s the Fighting Téméraire. 


HENRY NEWBOLT, 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HESE lines are written in a House which has a well-nourished 
reputation for being Haunted. That this reputation is 
deserved, I see no reason to suppose. But one or two reflec- 
tions occur to the contemplative mind. The first is that very few 
persons can live in such a place and not feel an almost irresistible 
temptation to play practical jokes. We may fight against it, we 
may overcome it, but it would be felt, I am sure, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself. It is an innate idea of the human 
intellect, if ever such an idea there was. Probably nature, in this 
respect, usually has her way, and thus houses are haunted. 


* . 
. 


Here is one instructive little adventure, bearing on the value 
of evidence. A certain spot has a name to be spectre-ridden. 
Thither therefore, went two inquirers. A. is long-sighted, and 
visionary ; B. is short-sighted, and not visionary. A. presently 
saw two figures, where such figures, traditionally, should be seen. 
B. saw nothing and nobody, even when he walked up to the spot 
occupied, as he believed, by the figures. The inference was that A. 
was fabling, or was hallucinated. The inference was wrong. The 
long-sighted A. saw two real people of flesh and blood. The short- 
sighted B. went to the wrong spot, and did not see the persons 
who were actually in the neighbourhood. But can we speak 
grammatically of ‘two people’? Take one away, we certainly 
cannot talk of ‘one people. Do two persons amount to ‘ two 


people’? American philologists have raised the difficulty, which 
one feels unable to solve. 


* * 
& 


Old cookery books are quaint reading. In ‘The London Art 
of Cookery’ (1800) we read of Beef d-la-daub, and Beef Trem- 
blonque. Perhaps these delicacies are still prepared. What the 
daub is, the recipe does not say, but there are oysters in the 
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mess. ‘Tremblonque’ is no less enigmatic. ‘Tripe 4 la Kil- 
kenny is very much admired in Ireland.’ ‘Bombarded veal’ is 
made with ‘chyan pepper.’ ‘ Calf’s Head Surprized is an elegant 
dish,’ and there is a recipe for Scotch Collops, such as Charles II. 
made when in hiding after Worcester ; see Mr. Fea’s interesting 
work, ‘ The Flight of the King.’ These are not ‘minced collops,’ 
and chyan pepper is necessary. ‘Oxford John’ is a fantasia on 
‘a stale leg of mutton.’ It is no longer popular in Oxford, and 
bears a resemblance to hashed mutton. You need ‘a hot 
salamander ’ to make an omelette with, but no British cook could 
ever make an omelette. ‘Solomon Gundy’ is made of eggs and 
herrings, and Soal Pie of eels. On Herring Pie, an old annotator 
corrects in MS., Don’t ‘pare some apples,’ as the printed book 
advises, but ‘slice some potatoes.’ 


* * 
* 


The wines are unenticing. Perhaps nobody now drinks Birch 
wine. The birch tree is tapped in March; four pounds of sugar 
are added to every gallon of birch juice. Walnut wine is made of 
walnut leaves—odious stuff. Gooseberry wine many of us are pro- 
bably familiar with, the foaming gooseberry is too common. We 
also read of Turnip wine, very curious and disgusting. ‘ Hysterical 
Water’ may be useful in the family circle, but can scarcely be 
offered at a dinner party. Wild parsnips go into it, betony roots, 
lovage, four ounces of roots of single peony, three ounces of 
mistletoe, a quarter of an ounce of myrrh, and half an ounce of 
castor. Beat, and add a quarter of a pound of dry millepedes, 
whatever they may be. Pour on these three quarts of mugwort 
water, and two quarts of brandy. Sweeten to taste, mix, and 
bottle it up. Perhaps the brandy is better neat, but hysterical 
persons may prefer this curious liqueur according to the recipe. 
‘Pickled mushrooms are very handy for captains of ships; ketchup 
is another useful article for persons to take to sea.’ Probably 
captains did not take Hysterical Water on board. 


* * 
~ 


Here are bills of fare of the period. 


FOR OCTOBER. 
First Course. 


Almond Soup. 
Scotch Collops. 
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Turkey and Oysters. 
Jugg’d Hare. 
Patties. 

Ham. 
Tongue and Udder. 

Beef Olives. 
Chickens. 
Mutton Cutlets. 


Second Course. 


Partridges. 
Silver Web. (And what is that ?) 
Chardoons. 
Mushrooms. 
Custards. 
Roast Ducks. 
Stewed Pears, 
Broccoli. 
Omilet. 
Orange Jelly. 


Solomon Gundy also appears as salmagundy, ‘Fried piths’ is 
a dish which we rarely meet, and Ragoo of Lamb’s Tails appears 
oddly in December. Water Sokey is in, in March, with Fricasee 
of Pig’s Ears. In June we have Moonshine and Rocky Islands; 
in January Blanco Mango. On such fare our fathers made 
England great, glorious, and free. Salmon were still caught in 
the Thames, and flounders, horrid to narrate, were ‘ dressed alive,’ 
as were tench, eels, lobsters, but not bustards. In a brief sketch 
of human history our author tells us that during the first 2,000 
years after the Creation cooks and physicians were alike un- 
known, and men lived entirely on salad. No authority is cited 


for this opinion. 


* * 
* 


Here is a little piece of inédit history from the papers of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland. The writer, Sir Alexander 
Macdonald of Sleat, is reported to have been on the very point of 
raising his clan, in 1745, when a letter from Forbes of Culloden 
gave him pause. We now find him sending information about 
Prince Charles, in the very crisis of his escape, to Cumberland. 


* ial 
. 
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‘From Sir Alexander McDonald to H.R.H. giving intelligence 
of Pretender’s movements. 
‘Sconsar, Isle of Sky, 1746. 

‘ Sir,—This morning Capt. Hodgson remitted to your R. High- 
ness all the intelligence I had then got ; in rideing a few miles I was 
informed of the Pretender’s whole progress since he landed in this 
island. By the letter remitted to your R.H. he was left at Portree, 
14 miles from my house near which he landed; at Portree he 
met one Donald McDonald, who was in the Rebellion, and who 
put him into a boat belonging to the Isle of Rasay, which feryd 
him into that island; after staying there 2 nights he returned 
in the same small boat to the neighbourhood of Portree, attended 
by one Malcolm McLeod. That night he and his companion lay 
in a byre; next day (the Pretender in shabby man’s apparel since 
he left Portree) they found their way into a part of MacKinnon’s 
estate, and having found McKinnon, though disguised and 
lurking himself, he found a boat which next day convey’d the 
Pretender, MacKinnon, and one John MacKinnon, into Moror. 
They sail’d from this island on Saturday last. MacKinnon was 
taken in Moror by a party from Sky, and John McK. was this day 
seized ... they are both on board the Furnace and confirm to a 
trifle the above relation. 

‘ ALEX. MacDOoNALp.’ 


Flora Maclvor, in Waverley, appeals to the 
High chiefs of Clanranald, Glengarry, and Sleat. 


The two latter gentlemen scarcely answered her expectations. 
But Sir Alexander’s wife, Lady Margaret, aided Flora Macdonald 
in Charles’s escape, and Sir Alexander never meant to catch him. 


* * 
* 


The education of trout is discussed in Mr. Dewar’s pleasant 
Book of the Dry Fly.' Colonel Hawker used to fish the Long- 
parish water in 1814. It is a beautiful stretch of the Test, the 
valley widening, and the water lying broad and shallow, When the 
banks are a garden of flowers, and the kine are cooling themselves 
in the stream, there is not a prettier landscape in England than 
Longparish, The Colonel caught 200 trout in seventeen days 
(April 1814), the average weight about a pound and a half, trout 


' Lawrence & Bullen. 
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under three-quarters of a pound being returned. He even caught 
them from horseback, Now the Colonel, like Kingsley, used two 
flies, ‘ yellow dun at bottom and red palmer bob.’ Therefore, of 
course, he fished with the wet fly. To-day the performance would 
be impossible. The average size of Longparish trout has fallen, I 
think (I may be wrong), and a wet fly they will only take rarely, 
say when they are tailing, and a Wickham’s Fancy is discreetly 
presented. It follows (as the trout are numerous enough) that 
they have really been educated by constant practice in rejecting 
suspicious lures. Only the single floating dry fly has any chance 
worth mentioning. But I do not feel so certain as Mr. Dewar 
that trout could not be caught by a rider if he sent his pony into 
a ford and cast straight up stream. 


* * 
* 


Is the education of trout an inherited instinct? Mr. Dewar 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell think not, doubtless correctly. Leave 
Longparish alone, untouched by rod and line, for four years, and 
we should find trout as innocent as in the Colonel’s day. Trout 
learn by personal experience, of which they have now far more 
than in old days. But I think that the wariness of chalk stream 
trout is exaggerated. I know a narrow run of water, clear as 
glass, where you cannot cast up stream. You stand on a wall, 
distinct against the sky line, and drift the fly down to the fish 
beneath you. In Scotland the trout would rush away before you 
could cast; in Hampshire he takes the fly well, if on the feed. 
This does not bear out the notion of his extraordinary cleverness. 
Personally (as hath often been confessed) I am the worst of 
bunglers, yet even I raise a great many chalk stream trout, 
though I rarely hook them, and often lose them when hooked. 
But the failure is due to my stupidity. The fish is morally caught, 
that is, he was deceived, and did what in him lay to be taken. 
The real difficulty is that the trout very often are not rising to 
fly at all, and in this condition, sunk deep and somnolent, nobody 
can catch them with fly. Natural fly has become scarce; fish feed 
on other staples, such as the nymphe, or undeveloped flies under 
water. When feeding thus, trout move about under water, or 
‘bulge,’ and bulk large to the eye. One would rather see trout 
‘bulge’ than remain motionless, and they occasionally ‘make a 
mistake.’ As to ‘ tailers,’ fellows feeding on shrimps in the weeds, 
tail in air, they constantly make a blunder and get caught. Mr. 
Dewar is not very severe on ‘ dredging,’ or fishing when dusk is 
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almost dark with a sunken fly. There is no art in it, but from a 
boat on a still night, when the silver loch is all musical with the 
plash of rising trout, it is a delightful pastime. Moreover, it is 
often the only way to get them. Mr. Dewar has the right mixture 
of anecdote, practical advice, and unaffected love of nature. 
Anglers can hardly find a more agreeable follower of old Izaak, 
and it is not easy to leave off prattling about this friendly volume. 


* * 
7 


‘Highland Mary’ is much discoursed of at present. For one 
I care no more for chatter about Highland Mary than for ‘ chatter 
about Harriet.’ The poor girl was loved by Burns, died, and that 
is all we know about her, except that concerning her, and her 
only, Burns grew elegiac. But none of the other young women 
died before some other end of the amour came. Since Mr. Scott 
Douglas wrote, the affair of Mary has been regarded as an 
‘episode,’ intercalated into the affairs of Jean Armour. If this 
was so, then Burns showed great promptitude in finding consola- 
tion for Jean’s apparent lack of fidelity. But such promptitude 
is the reverse of unusual. Again, on this theory, as he certainly 
retained an affection for Jean, he cannot have given to Mary all 
of his heart. Had Mary lived, he would have been in the awkward 
posture of Captain Macheath. But even this is far too common 
to be a serious crime in Cupid’s court. If Mary found him out, 
and was made unhappy, Burns had reason to repent, and his ‘To 
Mary in Heaven’ does suggest repentance for something or other. 
When we think of the myriads of young people who, at this hour, 
must be fretting in similar quandaries, why should we wax 
especially severe to Robbie? Put it at the worst, say that 
‘chapping out,’ or nocturnal dalliance, had come to its usual 
conclusion, still the ethics of Ayrshire were such that the moral 
sense of a community used to the stool of repentance would not 
have been very deeply stirred. Keats looked at such offences, 
where the girl is subject to the contumely of ministers, with the 
chivalrous horror of a generous nature. But Burns was born into 
a society where such offences were lightly regarded by the young. 
We must judge a man’s character by the prevailing moral standard 
of the people with whom he lives. Mary’s standard, she being 
Highland, may have been more like Keats’s. If this was so, 
Burns had the best reason for remorse, but, enfin, we know 
nothing at all about the facts. 


* * 
* 
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Mr. Robert Lockhart, in the Westminster Review, tries to 
show that Mary’s was not an episode in the Armour affair. If it 
were, Burns’s ‘ conduct is that of a scoundrel.’ This is strong 
language. A man may be in love, in different kinds of love, 
with two women at once, yet not be a scoundrel. Mary might 
console him for Jean, he might become betrothed to her, partly, 
it may be, in pique, and then the image of Jean might again 
possess his heart. The position is awkward, nay, is cruel, but a 
man who was not a scoundrel, or a woman who was not a jilt, 
might drift on into the position. That of Burns between 
Clarinda, Jean, and several minor enchantresses, was not at all 
more eligible, nay, was a good deal worse. Burns cuts a poor 
figure in that unenviable quandary. There is assuredly no 
moral difficulty, as far as Burns is concerned, in the ‘episode 
theory’ of Highland Mary. He calls himself ‘a poor rakish 
rascal.’ The evidence is not good enough to go toa jury, the 
evidence as to the date of the passion for Mary. Mr. Lockhart 
practically suggests that Jean Armour, at first, was herself an 
‘episode’ during Mary’s absence in the Highlands. How the 
‘poor rakish rascal’s’ character is saved by this theory of an 
episodic flirtation with Jean, I do not succeed in understanding. 


* * 
7. 


A reviewer of Messrs. Henley and Henderson’s Burns (vol. iii.) 
is severe on their treatment of this subject, which is not remark- 
able, precisely, for lightness of touch. The reviewer maintains 
that Burns’s fame as a lyrist is not shaken by his editor’s minute 
and interesting researches into the old Scots songs which Burns 
transmuted from silver to gold. Of course his fame is not 
shaken. He made open profession of what he was doing, and 
doing admirably. Everybody who cared to know has always known 
the general nature of what Burns did; the details are now far 
better understood, thanks to the new editors. Burns’s position is, 
if anything, improved by the discovery of his alchemic skill in 
the transmutation of good into better songs. The editors, as I 
read them, agree with me, but probably fear that the dull 
plagiary-hunter will not understand the situation. Probably he 
won't, but he may be neglected. 


The reviewer, who takes Mr. Henderson for an Englishman, is 
in error, so far, I think. But he is quite in the right when he 
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says that Mr. Louis Stevenson andI had and have a sourd distaste 

for Burns. It is not sowrd, indeed, for we both speak our minds, 

and it is not a distaste for Burns as a whole, but it is an explicit 

dislike of some parts of his conduct, and of some elements in his 
work.. As to parts of his conduct, I like them no more than I like 
parts of Byron’s. Robbie wrote the lines on the cruelty of seduc- 
tion, the shame and grief of parents, in the Cotter's Saturday 
Night, and everybody knows how his preaching mated with his. 
practice. Keats had a noble and outspoken distaste for Burns in 

this aspect. I have said what it is fair to say about the moral or 
immoral air which Burns breathed, but, after making due allow- 
ance, I have a distaste for Don Juans. Ladies forgive them more 
easily, as men are lenient to minxes, I have a distaste for that 
enviousness of which Burns’s brother speaks plainly. It was 
natural, excusable, all but inevitable; noble it was not. Hogg 
had little or none of the quality; he hada happier nature. On 
most other points, barring a rancorous way of writing against 
women, living or dead, whom he hated or had quarrelled with ; 
barring a royal indifference to the feelings of the best wife a poet 
ever had, Burns’s was a noble character, generous, scrupulously 
honest, sincere, kind, courageous. But are we not to dislike bad 
qualities because they stain the character of a good man? Are 
we to admire Burns’s epigrams, his English verses, his ‘ Letters to 
Clarinda’? There is plenty of rubbish in Shakspeare, we are not 
to wonder at it ‘with a foolish face of praise.’ If we must set up 
for critics, our sole business is to try to see things as they are. We 
are allowed to do so where Burns is not concerned. Like Ben 
Jonson, we would keep ‘on this side of idolatry.’ Truly the 
‘blether’ of fanatics makes it more easy to do so, and produces a 
bias which it is a critic’s duty to avoid. Nor do we always avoid 
it, and people whom Burns, of all men, would have scorned, some- 
times make his name a weariness to think upon. Before reading 
or writing on Burns, we ought to banish his fanatics from our 
consciousness. We do not let John Knox or Torquemada come 
between us and the Gospels. 


* ” 
* 


I wish that ladies could keep the Founder of Christianity out 
of novels and party pamphlets. Miss Olive Schreiner’s new book 
I have not read, because you cannot argue fairly on a political 
topic ina romance. You cannot give dates and references. It is 
my foible to be on the side of the savage, red, brown, or black. He 
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is the world’s little one; he does not get justice, he is robbed 
on every hand, exasperated into cruel revenges, hated (naturally), 
exterminated, or enslaved. Zulu, Choctaw, Maori, Matabele, the 
savage is dear to me. But let us defend his cause not by shrieking 
novels, but by honest facts and verifiable references, and not, above 
all, by fancy sketches of things sacred, and names which are 


synonymous with an awful mystery. Some of the clergy like it, 
so it seems. 


* * 
* 


FOR MAY 8TH. 
THE FESTIVAL OF JEANNE D’ARC, 


The honour of a loyal boy, 
The courage of a paladin, 
And maiden’s mirth, the soul of joy, 
These dwelt her happy heart within : 
From doubt and dread, from shame and sin, 
‘As God’s own angels she was free : 
Old worlds shall end, and new begin 
To be, 


Ere any come like her who fought 

For France, for freedom, for the King ; 
Who counsel of redemption brought 

Whence even the armed Archangel’s wing 
Might weary sore in voyaging ; 

Who heard the Voices cry, ‘ Be free !’— 
Such flower no later human spring 

Shall see ! 


Saints Michael, Catherine, Margaret, 
Who sowed the grain that Thou must reap, 
If eyes of Angels can be wet, 
And if the Saints have leave to weep, 
In Paradise one pain they keep, 
Maiden! one mortal memory, 
One Sorrow that can never sleep, 
For Thee! 


ANDREW LANG. 
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